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“PIGEON WEED” IN OHIO. 

Eps. Onto Cuttivator:—I am desirous of obtaining 
some information, through your columns, respecting 
the best means of destroying a certain noxious weed 
which is becoming quite prevalent on some farms in 
this vicinity. It is called here “pigeon weed,” and 
may have other names elsewhere. I trust that with a 
partial description you will be able to understand what 
is meant. The weed is an annual; the seed germi- 
nates and generally comes up with the wheat in the 
fall, and in the spring is apt to keep pace with or get 
ahead of the wheat so as to greatly injure the crop, 
during its early growth. Its usual height is about 15 
inches; has a small white flower in April or May, and 
produces abundance of hard, rough seeds, which ripen 
and mostly fall off before the wheat is harvested, thus 
seeding the ground for after years. G. W. P. 

Owl’s Grove, Hancock county, O., May, 1853. 

Remarxs.—We are well acquainted with the weed 
above referred to, and excepting perhaps the “ Canada 
thistle,” no worse pest can infest the grounds of the 
wheat farmer. It was first shown to us in the office 
of the Genesee Farmer, at Rochester, N. Y., about 20 
years ago, by one of the best farmers of that region, 
who had just begun to notice it in his wheat fields, 
and was desirous of learning its name and character. 
In a few years from that time it had become dissemi- 
nated throughout most of Western New York, and 
has ever since caused much loss and trouble to the 
farmers, although the more skillful and enterprizing 
among them have foand means to eradicate and guard 
against it. We believe it is also prevalent in many 
parts of Pennsylvania, Michigan, and Canada—but we 
have never seen any of it in Ohio, and never before 
heard of its existence in this State. Its introduction 
is a very great evil, and if it is not already too widely 
diffused, there should be a combined and efficient ef- 
fort made to eradicate it, and especially to prevent its 
further dissemination. 

The botanic name of this weed, is Lithospermum 
arvensis. It is supposed to have been introduced from 
Europe many years ago, like numerous other weeds, 
along with seeds of grassesor grains. In some places 
it is commonly called “red rooé,” from the color of its 
root. In Germany it is called “ stein kraut,” (stone 
seed,) from the very hard nature of its seeds; and this 
is also the origin of its generic name, Lithospermum. 
The name, pigeon weed, is the most common in this 
country, and is said to have originated from the belief 
of many farmers that the seeds were dropped on their 
wheat fields by wild pigeons. 
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It is both annual and biennial. Its usual habit is 
for the seeds to germinate in the fall, especially if the 
ground is stirred as for sowing wheat; then it ripens 
seed early the following summer, and the plant dies. 
But if the ground is not stirred till spring, the seeds 
will then vegetate, (unless some other crop speedily 


- |occupies the ground,) and seed will be produced later 


in the summer. But the very hard nature of the seed 
causes it to vegetate slowly; hence on land sown in 
spring with oats, or barley, &c., the grain usually gets 
so much the start that the weed does little harm, and 
often does not vegetate at all. But then, this hard 
| quality of seed also makes it almost indestructible, 
,and when once a crop of it has ripened on the ground 
_and plowed in, the weeds will be found to appear for 
|many years afterwards, whenever the ground is plow- 
‘ed and not speedily covered with other vegetation; 
hence it requires many years of perseverence to com- 
pletely eradicate this pest where it once has gota 
foothold. 

| To rid a wheat field of this weed, we would advise, 1st, 
if not badly infested, go over it in spring, and pull out 
by hand every particle to be found—taking care if any 
of the heads are sufficiently advanced to mature seeds 
after being pulled, to put the weeds in heaps and burn 
them. If this plan is too expensive, (2d,) after har- 
vesting and thrashing the wheat, spread the straw 
over the field and burn off the straw, stubble and 
weeds together, then in August or September harrow 
the ground thoroughly, so as to loosen the surface and 
bury slightly the seeds of the pigeon weed, and cause 
them to vegetate and start early in the spring; then 
as late as will answer in spring plow the ground and 
devote it toa summer crop. This will destroy a large 
portion of the seeds, but still there will enough remain 
buried in the svil to produce a new crop whenever cir- 
cumstances may favor their vegetating, as fall plowing 
and sowing with wheat; hence it will require care and 
labor for quite a number of years to effectually rid a 
field or farm of this pest; and where labor is as searce 
'as in this country at present, we apprehend but few 
| farmers will be able to battle successfully against this 
| foe if it once gets possession of their fields. 


Prevention of the evil, is therefore the wisest policy. 
Let every farmer be careful, especially in buying clover 
|or grass seeds, that none of those seeds are amongst 
‘them. And this will require close inspection, especi- 
jally as the seed of pigeon weed is not very unlike 
'clover seed with the hull on. It can readily be dis- 
| tinguished, however, by a practiced eye; and we would 
advise every farmer who can do so, to make himself 
acquainted with the appearance of the seed. If our 
friend G. W. P. will procure and send to us a handful 
of the seeds the present summer, we will send a few 
in a letter to such as desire to see them for this pur- 
pose; but we hope all who may receive them will see 
to it that they are kept seeurely corked in a phial and 
labeled “ land poison.” —Ens. 
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MERINO SHEEP AND THEIR VARIETIES. tion of his flock from James Caldwell, of Pennsylva- 
ad nia, who was an extensive breeder of Merinos. He 


I feel myself called upon to take some notice of the | commenced the business at an early day, having,in @ 
article from the pen of H. J. Canfield, in the Obio '}30), purchased a ram and two ewes from Col. Hum- 
Cultivator of the Ist inst., on “ The varieties of Meri- phreys’ flock. He expended more than forty thousand 
no Sheep,” and to do so over my own signature. dollars in purchasing, to use the language of Mr. 

In the articles heretofore written by me over the | pickinson, “the cream of almost every importation 
signature, “ Beetica,” some of which appeared in the from Spain, during the invasion of that country by the 
Ohio Cultivator before any from Mr. Canfield, I had no | Prench.” Mr. Caldwell accumulated a large flock, 
other object than that the éruth should be known. | which, after the peace of 1815, was principally sold to 
After he entered the field, all the reference I ever | yogers. Howell, of New Jersey, who subsequently 
made to him or to any thing advanced by him was | transferred it to Mr. Dickinson. : 
still strictly with the same view; and I made no state-| ‘The jetter of Mr. D. to the American Farmer, above 
ment and used no expression at which he ought to| mentioned, is accompanied by one he had received 
have taken offence. Why then should he say, that I | trom Mr, Caldwell, from which, as it furnishes a clear 
have “ undertaken to invalidate and misrepresent some | account of the origin of Mr. D.’s flock, and contains, 
parts of what he had written”! The truth never can | besides, very important and valuable @pservations in 
be invalidated. The truth never shuns inquiry. When, | breeding sheep, I have thought proper to make the 








therefore, on a subject like this, it is evident that a 
man is merely “ guessing” at his facts, shall we not 
call on him for the testimony which he ought to have 
in support of them! And, when he complains of mis- 
representation, ought he to fail to point out that in 
which the misrepresentation consists? 

I have seen and read, long ago, the report of Mr. 
Fleishman to the Patent office in the volume for 1847. 
I: is a very able essay; but I have always thought it 






























































ed Mr. Fleishman an opportunity, by visiting our most 
noted wool-growers in the different States of the 
Union, and examining their flocks—particularly in 
Western Pennsylvania and Ohio—to become better 
acquainted with our sheep and with the adaptation of 
various districts of our country to wool-growing, than 
he appears to have been when his report was written. 
He would not then have fallen into so many mistakes 
as he did in relation to that branch of his subject; and 
his report would not have been liable to so many objec- 
tions and criticisms on that account. As to the other 
part of it, it is, doubtless, in the main, accurate and 
reliable. 

I have also, long ago, seen and admired the picture 
of the Infantado-Negretti ram, from a drawing by 
Mr. F., in the same volume. But why is he called an 
Infantado-Negretti! The reason is plain, as shown 
by me, on page 67 of the current volume of the Ohio 
Cultivator. Let the reader compare what I there 
say, with what Mr. Canfield says on page 133 of the 
same, and on page 258 of the last volume. Though 
he now admits that the Infantado and the Negretti are 
distinet varieties, he yet seems incapable of compre- 
hending how an union of the two will make an In- 
fantado-Negretti. 

Allow me to suggest another derivation of the name 
Negretti. I have no doubt it is from the Latin adjec- 
tive, “ niger,” which signifies black, or of a black or 
swarthy complexion, and from which we have also the 
word, “negro.” “ Nec minus niger, nec minus confi- 
dens quam Terentianus ille Phormio.”—Cic. And,we 
may remember, that it was from Tarentum that Colu- 
mella took the fine sheep into Spain. 

Again: Mr. Canfield says, that, “the pure Negretti 
breed of sheep were brought to this State by Mr. 
































































































































































































































ing” again. 
sheep or any of them were “ pure Negrettis ”? 














matter of regret, that our Government had not afford- | 


Dickinson, of Steubenville.” Here we find him “ guess- 
How does he know that Mr. Dickinson’s | 
The | 


following extract. Mr. C.’s letter is dated Philadel- 
phia, April 11, 1826. He says: 

‘In the fall of 1806, I purchased one ram and two 
ewes from Col. Humphreys’ Merino flock, for which 
I paid $300. This ram was accidentally killed a short 
time after, and in the spring of 1807, Mr. Basse Mul- 
ler imported into Philadelphia six Merino sheep, which 
he said had been obtained by him from the flock of the 
Prince of Hesse Cassel. The sheep were all remark- 
yably fine animals, and at Mr. Muller’s request I took 

them to my farm and kept them till they had recover- 
ed from the effects of the voyage, and were in a con- 
dition to travel. I then prevailed on Mr. Muller to let 
;me have one of these rams, and to name his own 
price. He consented to do this as a personal favor, 
and did not consider it a sale, when he named $100 
‘as about sufficient to defray the additional cost and 
|charges. The sum was paid by me with great satis- 
| faction, although at that time I would rather have had 
/aram, of equal quality directly from Spain; thinking 
\it best to procure the water from the fountain-head, as 
| less liable to impurities than farther down the stream. 
| A sheep 7 Merino, may have all the external qualifi- 
ications of a full blood Merino; but no experienced 
| breeder would think it equally safe or desirable to 
breed from such an animal, when the genuine full 
| blood can be obtained. I would prefer one of the best 
horses of Arabia for speed and bottom, to the most 
beautiful English racer, if I desired to propagate and 
|perpetuate those qualities. And even now, I would 
\rather cross with the best Spanish ram, than with the 
best Saxon Merino, unless I knew that the Merino had 
kept pure and unmixed in Saxony. The contrary 
practice would be gradually but certainly breeding 
back again into the common stock of the country. I 
| have, however, every reason to believe, that the sheep 
imported by Mr. Muller, were perfectly pure Merinos; 
and I think Columbus, a noted ram, was the first de- 
'scendant from Muller’s ram, and one of Colonel Hum- 
_phreys’ ewes. You are certainly wrong, in thinking 
|Columbus was the best ram in my flock. It was 

Americus that sheared 124 tbs. of wool, which I sold 
for $25, cash. Itwas Americus that weighed 148 tbs. 
| Americus was begotten by Columbus, and was, in 
|my opinion, in all respects a superior sheep. I now 
,think that Americus was the best Merino ram | have 
ever met with, although I have traveled from Boston 












| 81, Mr. Dickinson states that he purchased the four.da-|ish rams were to be had for $50. 


~ “ Op to Alexandria, for the purpose of examining all the 
history of the Wells and Dickinson sheep, first pub- | early importations from ‘Gouin, and of pensation: the 
lished in the Albany Cultivator, in 1848, furnishes us | best 1 could find. 
an entirely different account of the origin of Mr. | 
Dickinson’s flock. I make the following extract from | 
that history, which I hope will satisfy Mr. Canfield of every respect. I do not remember the weight of Co- 
the error into which he has fallen: | lumbus, but his fleece never weighed more than 94 ths., 

“Ina letter dated at Steubenville, Ohio, May 22, which I sold for $2 9 tb. Mr. Howell gave me $300 
1826, published in the American Farmer, vol. viii, p. | for Columbus, at a time when the best imported Span- 


The same Mr. 


‘I have expended more than $40,000 upon Merino 
sheep, but never could find one equal to Americus in 
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Howell gave me $500 for Americus. I presume you|were all washed in swift water, excepting one. I 
= oy —_ — sheep.’ thong! _ | weighed each fleece separately, and 6 bucks over one 
r. Jarvis, ‘n his letter published in the Appendix | year old gave an an average #? head of 8 tbs. 9} oz.; 
to Morrell’s American Shepherd, on page 390, speak-|6 bucks of 1 year old averaged 6 tbs. 44 oz. The 12 
ing of the Humphrey importation, says: “I never|ewes averaged 4 tbs. 15} oz. When the 24 fleeces 
could learn out of what flock (in Spain) these sheep | were weighed for the buyer, they averaged 6 tbs. Ioz 
were obtained, but they were unquestionably pure| And j tnt the t F the ] > I am 
, were just at the top of the cry of “ low prices,” I con- 
blood fener me which is the only fact of im- tracted my wool unshorn at 37} cents # th. And al- 
portance worth knowing.” ; though I must have sacrificed as much as 7 cts. #2 bb., 
Stephen Atwood, to whom I attribute the credit of | still the everage } head in cash was $2.27} tt I 
having preserved the Humphrey sheep pure, and with- | will send to those “ well trained eyes,” some samples 
te cern _ any other variety of the Trans- | of wool from my flock, for inspection and report. My 
umantes, in his letter on page 427 of the Appendix | stock buck Victor, (sample No. 1,) is 7 parts Atwood, 
above referred to, says: “I have made, agreeably to| and 1 part Jarvis stock. He is now 4 years old, and 
your request, diligent inquiries respecting the varie-| gave last June 83 tbs. of wool, well washed on the 
ties of Merinos imported by Gen. Humphreys, but can | back, of 1 year and 10 days growth. When divested 
learn nothing definite on the subject. I was 17 years| of his fleece he weighed 130 ths. Weighs in prime 
old at the time of their arrival in this country, and | condition, with fleece on, about 150 tbs. In 1851, he 
pee Gen. H. called them Paulars; but of this I can- was awarded the first prize in his class, at the Fair of 
not be positive.” |Cuyahoga county, where I then resided. Also, a 
And the foregoing extract, from the history of i> | entametaiens of $4 at the Portage county Fair for 
Wells and Dickinson sheep, also leaves us in the dark,| 1851. 
as to the variety or cabanna in Spain to which Gen. | Pepicree.—Victor was sired by Consul, and bred by 
Humphreys’ importation belonged. If any one should | the subscriber; dam by Ed. Hammond, of Middlebury, 
be entitled to determine this matter by “ guess,” it\Vt.; gr. dam by Stephen Atwood, of Woodbury, Ct. 
should have been Mr. Jarvis, who, better than any | Victor is fine od symmetry, fleece compact, long in 
other man, was acquainted with all the Spanish flocks, | staple, and very free from extraneous substances. He 
“— wnge yo grea. sheep _— bg “9 “ be me Pages Peery P pom VF 1 
appears, by the foregoing extracts from the his-| think he and his dam truly excel any two sheep I ever 
tory of the Wells and Dickinson sheep, that, “ with | was acquainted with, for retaining Flesh under all cir- 
the exception of the ram from Hesse Cassel,” Mr. | cumstances. Consul, the sire of Victor, was got by 
Dickinson’s flock originated from Spanish sheep of | Old Consul, out of a full blood ewe, bred by Mr. At- 
various importations. But none are specified but that{ wood. Old Consul was bred by Hon. Wm. Jarvis, 
of Gen. Humphreys, because they were considered the | and sold to Mr. Rich, of Shoreham, Vt. This justly 
best, and because from the Humphreys ewes and the | celebrated buck was duly acknowledged as a superior 
Hesse Cassel ram sprang the bucks Columbus andj|animal. The first mentioned Consul was awarded the 
—— a peor s eee ye soon - > ray ar: in my saree at the 
and, so to speak, the founder of the Wells and Dick- | Agricultural Fair for Cuyahoga county, in . 
inson flock considered as a distinct family or stock.| [ am glad to learn from some of the periodicals 
Columbus, the sire of Americus, was half Muller-| now in circulation, that there are calls for the pedi- 
Paes ye ames = we ne m8 fn he — | PP meres - ve as .~ apres age pam a 
am of Americus is not given, so that we cannot say | I hope the seeker of pure bred stock, of any kind, wi 
whether his blood contained any other element than [one keep an eye tothe pedigree, that he may be 
| 











thuse derived from the Muller and Humphreys stock. | the better able t> escape the tmpositions of avaricious 
Most likely his dam as well as the dam of Columbus, | men! 

was an Humphreys ewe; and, if so, then Americus| I will conclude by stating that if the several gen- 
would have been } Humphreys-Spanish, and } Muller- | tlemen above named can trace the genealogy of their 
German-Spanish; and thus we would be led to the | flocks, I am already in possession of documents and 
conclusion, that the chief excellence of the Dickinson | information sufficient to place mine beyond successful 
sheep was derived from the Humphreys importation. | controversy. 

If this be so, the full blood Humphreys, as preserved| Sample No. 2, is Victor’s dam, clipped 1852, 6 tbs. 
by Mr. Atwood, must be a still far more valuable sheep | 3 oz., and raised a lamb. No. 3, ram, Spaniard, took 
than any of Mr. Dickinson’s ever were; for, the best| Ist prize, 1852, unwashed fleece, 10 tbs. No. 4, is 


of his could not be more than } Humphreys. Spaniard’s dam; took Ist prize as best ewe, 1852; cut 
I defer what I have further to say, in reply to Mr.|5 tbs. 7 oz., and raised a lamb. Also, ewes, Nos. 5, 
Canfield, to another article. 6, and 7, together, sheared in 1852, 15 ths. 7 oz. 


T. S. Humricxnovse. | Ram No. 8, is 3 years old; wool washed on back; 





Coshocton, May 17, 1853. fleece 9 ths. I find from the records of all my — 
rr Ea of Merinos, both East and West, the average ? hea 
EXPERIENCE WITH MERINO SHEEP. is $13.25. D. P. Ponp. 


Eps. O. Cutt.:—Upon leaving Vermont, my native| Ravenna, May 10, 1853. 
State, some five years ago, I brought away a few| Remarxs—The samples accompanying the above will 
choice sheep from the Messrs. Hammond, and Jewett. 
I subsequently selected a few ewes from a flock of the 
Messrs. Binghams. From these flocks I have contin- 


compare favorably with those of any Merino wool in our pos- 
session. They are exceedingly clear and even. No. 1, is fine 


d Sookt tat dm h : And and soft, with a good yolk; but Nos. 3 and 4 show most com- 
ued to breed, and sell, up to the present time. n . : ; ' 
all are so marked and feahneied that they can readil ents <, See, YO —~ seg ag iia 
be identified at ti 5 Il s d Put I loo! should give the preference to these over Victor and his dam. 
written ecciteess vouching for ert of bloc’ &e impossible to judge correctly of the real value of sheep, espe- 
P ’ a purity >" | cially for stock purposes, from a mere inspection of the wool. 
and subscribed to by the seller. : hich eteett: 
After selling a portion of my little flock, I last June | There are so many considesations Walsh ane.tp Os Genes tate 
owned and sheared 24 Spanish Merinoes, excepting 3| the account, that such judgment is exceedingly partial, and 
or 4 which were a cross between Spanish and French. | should not be taken for more than it is worth, which we do 
These were all shorn the previous year; and in 1852,! not think amounts to any particular sum.—Eps. 
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EXPERIENCE IN BUTTER-MAKING. |of the butter as very soon paid for all ‘additional ex- 


- : : . se. ] ipe, &c., was $170; 
Epitors Onro Cuttivator:—Having, in a previous | P°™S¢ The whole cost of wells, pipe, &c., ; 
article, stated what is necessary for a farmer to pos- |!" oe for which i a ewe . 
| sess before he can expect to obtain the greatest profit ce ig ae plese a ° — k ous ~h a 
| from a butter dairy, I will proceed to point out some yore, » Se oe Ma 9 “AcBeie y wet. “'H - si 
| of the difficulties that many have to contend with, | previously suffered from a deficient supply. Having 
and how in many instances it can be overcome. obtained suitable water, we erected a house after the 
The land we selected for a future home, is most ex- annexed plan: 
| cellent soil—alluvial deposit completely adapted to the 
| production of grass and corn, but is, with many other 
| farms in this vicinity, liable to be deficient in running 
| water during the dry season. We have no spring 
suitable for a milk house. The farm was very much 
| out of repair—had no fences good enough to confine 
| our own, or prevent the depredations of our neighbors’ 
| stock—buildings almost worthless—ground completely Hi 
| infested with weeds—and out of 104 acres (our first NM B 
purchase) there was but 10 set with grass. Of course |) =_ ’ 
| the first thing to be done was to prepare and sow LAA 
| heavily with grass seed, all the ground that was suit- sh 
| able, then rebuild all the fencing—grub upthe bushes} The building is of stone, 44 feet long, 23 feet wide, 
and weeds and erect suitable buildings. In planning|9 feet high, and the walls 1} feet thick, with the raf- 
a barn, we made ample provision for sheltering the | ters projecting 4 feet in front the whole length of the 
stock, and in the following manner, obviated the diffi-| building, for the purpose of a porch. The south and 
| culty of the absence of running water suitable for the | west sides of the building are sunk nearly the whole 


milk house. 800 feet west of the spot on which we | depth in the bank leaving just sufficient room for win- 
wished to erect our milk house, and beyond a ridge of | dows. 


| 
| ground about 20 feet high, was a spring which ran | A. Churning Room and Kitch-| c. Cream Trough, 6 ft. long, 




















about 9 months of the year. We constructed an ac- en, 20 by 10 feet. | 30 inches wide. 
curate plumb level and ascertained that there was an . ow Nenagh — ot — 

| aggregate fall of 174 feet from the surface of the| +7, Wooden Milk Troughs, 30| w. Well. 

| ground at the spring, to where we wished to convey inches wide—18 in. deep. | h. Churn. 


| the water. We then concluded to syphon the water, 
could we, by digging a well in dry weather, obtain a 
sufficient supply within 17 feet. We sunk a well 


With the exception of the one near the churn, 
which is an ordinary 12 light window, all of the win- 
dows are of 3 10 by 12 glass, hung with hinges on the 
over the spring head to the depth of 22 feet and ob-| inside and hal o by a ve eth ay fine as 
tained an excellent vein of water. Having thus far | to prevent the entrance of insects, and outside a wooden 
accomplished our object, we immediately dug a ditch 3| shutter. The milk room and kitchen are 8 feet in the 
feet deep without regard to the inequalities of the | clear, paved with brick, ceiled over head with boards, 
ground, laid 800 feet of 4 inch lead pipe—filled it with | and the joist over the former room filled to the de pth 
water by a force pump, and had the satisfaction of | of 10 inches with spent tan. The milk troughs are 
bountiful supply of the clearest of water. We then | elevated 2 feet from the pavement, are made of 2 inch 
extended a branch 150 feet to a large trough in the | pine plank, connected together with leaden tubes, and 
barn-yard. On the end of the pipe at the trough WaS | are so calculated, that the first one fills to the depth 
a ball and lever stop cock, opening and shutting ac-| of 4 inches before any water runs into the next. The 
cording to the elevation of the water, so that when | floor of the ice room is at the same elevation as the 
the trough becomes full all the water Tuns to the milk | top of the troughs, and is laid water-tight, and so in- 
troughs. To guard against the possibility of having | 
a deficiency of water, in the centre of the spot intended trough. The room is studded all around, lined and 
as the milk house, we sunk a well 23 feet deep and 4 filled in with tan, and the rafters ceiled and filled with 
feet in the clear, inside of the walls. This proved to | the same article before the shingles were nailed. The 
be a valuable precaution, not so much on account of | pipe enters the corner of the milk room, as represent- 
the scarcity of water during the past two excessively | ed by lines, passes under the pavement to the cooler 
dry summers, but from the use we make of it in cool-| at the bottom of the well, and then returns to the 
ing the syphon water. : _ |same point at which it entered. The water makes a 

We found by experience that the water in passing | circuit of the room and passes into a drain near the 
such a great distance under ground, became heated to | door. The churn is constructed of 24 inch pine plank 
the temperature of 75°; which of course was entirely with the bulge dressed on the outside, and has 4 of 
too warm for the making of good butter. By sinking) the stave put in on edge so as to project inside of the 
a thermometer to the bottom of the well I ascertained | churn 8 inches—which is all of the inside gearing it 
that it had an invariable temperature of 54°. has. It is hung somewhat similar to a grindstone, 

We immediately constructed a large leaden vessel,| the shaft projecting through the wall far enough to 
attached to one end of the vessel and soldered to | have a 6 inch band pulley, which is caused to revolve 
the other end a sufficient length of pipe to reach to| by a band passing to the pulley of the horse power. 
the milk troughs, then sunk the leaden vessel to the| The churn contains 100 gallons, and is capable of 
bottom of the well. As soon as the pipe and cooler| churning 100 tbs. of butter at once, requiring no 
became filled with water and returned to the trough | longer time than a 5 gallonone. We use tin milk 
there was an instantaneous depression of the mercury | pans, 14 inches in diameter and 6 inches deep, each 

to 56°; being a reduction of temperature of 19° du-| containing 2 gallons, and the troughs are wide enough 

’ ring the water’s passage through the well. And at| to admitof 2 rows of pans, and are of sufficient length 
no time during to hottest of that excessively hot sum- | to set 200 gallons of milk. 

mer, did the thermometer indicate a higher degree of} Having thus pointed out the manner of obviating 

temperature than 60°. There was immediately such | two of the greatest difficulties—want of cool water 

an increase of quantity and an improvement of quality | for milk house, and sufficient water for stock—existing 






























clined that the meltings of the ice runs into the cream - 
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on many farms, to the successful prosecution of the | they are said to excel in size of body and weight of 
dairy business, and also given the plan of our milk | fleece. Mr. Jewett is one of the most enterprising b 
house, which for convenience I have never seen sur- | importers of fine stock in the country. Including this 
passed, I will in the next, touch more particularly on | last flock, we understand that he has expended $50,- 
the minutia of the dairy business. |000 for sheep purchased by him in Europe —Middle- 
ALEXANDER Neave. bury ( Vt.) Register. 
Springdale, May 9th, 1853. | Pe eS ce = mar 
i SOWING CORN FOR FODDER. 
s Ss O A ore | We have cultivated corn for fodder many years, and 
pe va pog--nnng Byer ioge tee oe fedbad) things considered, the most profitable crop 
well adapted to sheep, it is somewhat singular that our we can raise. It may be sown during the comparative 
farmers do not engage more extensively in the busi-| season of leisure just after corn-planting, and secured 
ness. Probably the fear of the dogs has prevented it.) 5+ the next season of leisure just after haying and 
Captain Devacht, =" of the most extensive sheep harvesting. After repeatedly cropping the same ground, 
growers in our county, informs that he now has living | we are satisfied that it rather enriches than impover- 
and doing well 105 lambs, the product of 100 ewes. | ishes the land, no grain being formed, and a vast bed 
He has spared no trouble and expense in improving | oF roots remaining. Nothing is equal to it for redu- 
the breed of his sheep, and has persevered against the cing rough, turfy, weedy land, to a state of cleanliness 
ravages of the dogs under circumstances that would | ang good tilth. We believe it is the best fallow crop 
have discouraged most men. A large number of his | ;,, an world, to precede wheat. 
sheep are of common stock, but if the dogs will let! J» should never be sown broadcast. The imperfections 
let them alone for a few years he will have none but | o¢ the mode are the chief reasons that the crop has 
the most valuable breeds and crosses. He has dispo-| not become more generally introduced. It requires 
| sed of his present clip at prices averaging over 50 cls. | more seed, and leaves the ground in a fouler condition 
| ‘@ %. We would suggest to our farmers to call and | than when sown in plowed drills. We have tried both 
see the Captain’s sheep, and if they wish to engage | wavs to our entire satisfaction as to the comparative 
in the sheep trade and are afraid of the dogs, if they \atue of each. The following is the best mode for 
will call on us we will furnish them with the recipe | .owin cultivating and securing the crop: 
for a bolus that will prevent dogs killing sheep or any Plow end hessee the ground as for any other crop; 
thing else.— Gallia Courier. furrow it with a one-horse plow, three feet apart; let 
RG PE . .. |& man pass along one of these drills with a half-bushel 
Har Storm.—A private letter from a friend in basket on his left arm containing shelled corn, and 
| Ames, states that the late hail storm in that region | strew the seed in the furrow at the rate of about 40 or 
did great damage to fruit, fruit trees, grain, grass and |50 grains to a foot, which will be about 24 or 3 bushels 
timber. Many fields of wheat are thought to be en-| % acre, He will do this evenly, with a little practice, 
tirely destroyed, and the oats and grass are badly in-| as fast as he can walk. If sowed thinner, the crop 
jured. One man, haying some three hundred peach, | wij} be smaller. We have found by accurately weigh- 
cherry, and apple trees, finds them all destroyed. |ing and measuring, that 20 grains t6 the foot yielded 
Much valuable timber was blown down, and one far- | only two-thirds the crop afforded by 40 grains to the 
mer hzd 140 lights of glass broken out of his dwell-| foot. Immediately after the sower, follows a man 
ing. The hail lay to the depth of three and four feet, | with a one-horse harrow, or cultivator, or with a two- 
where it was drifted by the wind and rain, and it is horse harrow, lengthwise with the furrow, and covers 
thought that seven inches was the regular depth of | the seed. Two men will thus plant six or seven acres 
the fall in the central part of the storm, which fact |i, 9 day. 
was ascertained by a fair test.—Athens Messenger. When the corn is six inches to a foot high, run a 
“ jone-horse cultivator between the rows. This is all 
Kentucky Cattie.—A lot of cattle passed our the dressing the crop needs. No hoeing is necessary, 
office yesterday on their way to the World’s Fair, in| for the dense growth soon smothers down all else; and 
New York, which has probably never been equaled in the autumn, when the crop is cut off, the earth is 
in the United States. They numbered 50 head, and left as clean as a newly plowed field. 
their average weight was between 1,900 and 2,000 Ibs.| It is to be harvested about the first of autumn. If 
They were sold by Isaac Shelby & Son to J. W. | the crop is very heavy or much “ lodged,” it is cut by 
Taylor, of New York. Kentucky can well risk her reaping. If straight and even, a common scythe will 
reputation as the finest stock country in the world | answer the purpose, a little practice enabling the op- 
upon this lot of cattle.—Lexington Observer. ‘erator to throw it smoothly with the heads in one di- 


jrection. After partly drying, for a day or two, the 
French Sueer 1x Western Pennsytvanta.—Du- | best way is to tie it in bundles and put it up in large 


ring a visit to Independence, the other day, we were shocks, although raking by a horse into winrows for 
shown the French Buck, Lafayette, owned by Messrs. cocks, might answer well for large fields. It can 
Carter & Wells, of that place, who had just purchased | never be safely put into large stacks. The most per- 
and brought him from Vermont. Lafayette is a noble | fect way would be to place it in small stacks or long 
specimen of sheep, beautifully formed, and has a re- upright rows, under a large shed. Even if the stalks 
markably heavy fleece of wool. Last year, then one appear perfectly cured after several weeks’ exposure, 
year old, he sheared 23 tbs., and bids fair to ) roma they will certainly heat and spoil if stacked in the or- 
another heavy yield this year. We are glad to see dinary way. Hence, the stacks must be quite small, 
a desire on the part of the wool-growers to improve | freely salted, and well ventilated by means of three or 
their stock, and hope they may be well remunerated four poles placed upright in the centre. We have 
for their trouble and expense.— Wash. (Pa.) Com. ‘found the stalk to retain a good condition when left in 
=e large, well made shocks on the field, till wanted in 
8. W. Jewertr’s Importatron.—Another large flock | winter. Curing is the only difficulty with this crop, 
of fine-wooled Sheep was landed from the Humboldt and this ceases when understood. p 
at New York recently, having been imported by S.| For soiling, or feeding, green corn fodder often proves 
W. Jewett, Esq., of this place, from the flocks of M. of the highest value, when pastures are burnt by drouth. 
M. Gilbert and Cugnot, in the interior of France. | For this purpose, it may be sown at different periods 
There were one hundred and eleven in number, and (till mid-summer.— Country Gentleman. 
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EXPLANATIONS. 


A—Forehead. 
B—Face. 
C—Cheek. 
D—Muzzle. 
E—Neck. 

F— Neck vein. 
G—Shoulder point. 
H—Arm. 
I—Shank. 
K—Elbow 
L—Brisket or breast. 
M—Shoulder. 


P—Hip o or huckle. 
Q—Crupper bone or sacrum. 
R—Rump or pin bone. 
S—Round bone, thurl or whirl. 
T—Buttock. | 
U—Thigh or gasket. 

—Flank. 
W—Plates. 
X—Back or chine. 
Y—Throat. 
Z—Hind quarter. 

a—Chest. 
b—Gambril or Hock. 


The above outline is ~ 
the portrait of a N. York @== 
prize animal of the most SS 
approved style of Durham breed. 
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Ther references iiustrauing the terms used in describing cattle will prove 


useful to farmers who are not familiar with the subject, and enable them to understand descriptions that 


would otherwise be incomprehensible to them. 
farmers, and | especi ially | judges at cattle shows. 


POINTS OF CATTLE. 


CONTINUED FROM MR. ROTCH’S STANDARD. 


POINTS OF THE SHORT-HORN BULL. 

As regards the male animal, I have only to remark 
that the points desirable in the female are generally 
so in the male, but must of course be attended by that 
masculine character which is inseparable from a strong, 
vigorous constitution. Even a certain degree of coarse- 
ness is admissible, but then it must be so exclusively 
of a masculine description as never to be discovered 
in the females of his get. 

In contra-distinction to the cows, the head of the 
bull may be shorter, the frontal-bone broader, and the 
occipital flat and stronger, that it may receive and sus- 
tain the horn; and this latter may be excused if a lit- 
tle heavy at the base, so its upward form, its quality 
and color be right. Neither is the looseness of the 
skin attached to and depending from the under jaw to 
be deemed other than a feature of the sex, provided it 
is not extended beyond the bone, but leaves the gullet 
and throat both clean and free from dewlap. 

The upper portion of the neck should be full and 
muscular, for it ie an indication of strength, power 
and constitution. The spine should be strong, the 
bones of the loin long and broad, and the whole mus- 
cular system wide and thoroughly developed over the 
entire frame. 

NORTH DEVONS—THE Cow. 


Purity of Biood—As traced back satisfactorily to 
importations of both dam and sire, from known English 
breeders, or as found in the lately established “ Herd 
Book,” for North Devons—40. 

The Head—Should be small, lean, and bony, the 
forehead wide, flat, or from a fullness of the frontal 
bone over the eyes, somewhat dishing; the face straight, 
the muzzle fine, the nostrils open, the lips thin, and 
rather flat—2. 

The Nose—Of a light, delicate color, it being a test 
of pure blood—2. 

The Eye—Should be bright, prominent, and clear, 
but mild and gentle in its expression, as indicative of 
that spirited but tractable disposition so necessary to 
cattle that must bear the yoke; a beautiful orange- 
colored ring should invariably surround the eye—1. 





We have observed a great want of this knowledge among 





The Ear—Thin; of a rich orange-color within; of 
medium size, with a quick and ready movement, ex- 
pressive of attention—1. 

The Horns—Light, tapering, of a waxy color to- 
wards the extremity; and gaily as well as symmetri- 
cally placed on the head; the occipital bone narrow, 
thus bringing the base of the horms nearer together—1. 

The Neck—Of medium engi somewhat light in 
substance, very clean, and pretty well set up on the 
shoulder—1. 

The Chest—Deep and round, carrying its fullness 
well back of the elbows, thus affording, by the aid of 
a springing rib, abundant internal room for the action 
of the thoracic viscera, the heart and lungs, and that, 
too, without an extreme width forward, and between 
the points of the shoulders, which might interfere with 
the action of the animal—s. 

The Brisket—It being assumed that it adds nothing 
to the internal capacity of the chest must not overload 
the breast, but be sufficiently developed to guarantee 
a feeding property, attended with a full: proportion of 
fatty secretion—2. 

The Shoulder—Is, in this breed, a very beautiful and 
important point, and should in a degree approximate 
in form to that of the horse. It should take a more 
sloping position than is found in most other breeds, 
with its points less projecting, and angular, and the 
blade-bone more curved, thus blending with and form- 
ing a fine wither, rising a little above the level line of 
the back—3. 

The Crops—Full and even, forming a true line with 
the somewhat rising shoulder, and level back, without 
either drop or hollow—2. 

Back, Loin, and Hips—Broad and wide, running on 
a level with the setting on of the tail—6. 

The Rumps—Lying ‘broad apart, high, and well cov- 
ered—3. 

The Pelvis—Wide—3. 

The Twist—Full and broad—3. 

The Quai ters—Long end thoroughly filled up be- 
tween the hooks or hip bones and the rumps; with a 
good muscular development down the thigh to the 
hocks—4. 

The Flank—Moderately deep, full, and mellow in 
proportion to condition—1. 
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The Legs—Not too short, and standing as square|stock, Vt.: I claim the combination of a series of 
and straight behind as may be compatible with activi-| straight rotating blades, whose cutting edges are equi- 
ty. The bone quite small below the hock and knee; distant from and parallel to a common axis of rotation, 
the sinews large and clean, with the fore-arm well| and hence describe a cylinder when they rotate with 
developed—3. ; a fixed blade having a curved edge given to it, as de- 

The Carcass—Round and straight; its posterior ribs | scribed, and corresponding to a line drawn obliquely 
almost,¢ircular, exiending well back, and springing | on the cylinder, generated by the rotating blades, and 
nearly horizontally from the vertebra, giving, in fact,| set in a position coinciding with that line, when, by a 
much greater capacity than would at first appear—1. | series of straight knives on a cylinder, are made to 

The Tail—Atits junction, level with the back, long, | cut obliquely or with a shearing cut, by the oblique 
very slender in its cord, and finishing with a tassel of | adjustment of the fixed blade only. 


white hair—1. Porato Diccers—By T. B. Stout, of Key Port, N. 

The Color—In its shades and degrees, is more or J.: In the above improvement I claim nothing sepa- 
less governed by fashion; but in the Devon is always | rately, the cylinder, with its teeth attached, has been 
red. Formerly a rich blood red was the favorite color | previously employed for other, if not similar purposes. 
aud a test of purity, and now a somewhat lighter color} But I claim the cylinder with the teeth attached to 
is in vogue, approaching rather nearer to that of the| its periphery, in combination with the beater and fork- 
South Devon, which is a larger, coarser, stronger ani-| ed cutter, the cylinder, beater, and cutter, being con- 


mal. In all cases the color grows lighter round the | structed and arranged in the manner as described. 
muzzle, while a dark mahogany color, verging almost | 


Vegpet : Manure Carts—By Danie] Reid, of Washington, 
to a black, and growing yet darker about the head,’ ¢,; ] claim the measuring valve apparatus beneath 
always was a very questionable color for a true North | the jower hoppers, in combination with the said hop- 
ae especially when accompanied by a dark | per for discharging manure in hills, as set forth. 

"The Hair—Should be short, thick, and fine; and i, ae hope G. arta of sere. 
showing on its surface a fine curl, or ripple, it looks | nd.: I claim the combination and arrangement of the 


richer in color, and is supposed to indicate a hardier | S!oping longitudinal slat screen, and the transverse 


and more thrifty animal—1. 'slat screen, for the rapid and thorough separation of 
The Udder—Should be such as will afford the best |‘he corn from the cobs, as they are thrown from the 
promise of capacity and product—. concave by the shelling cylinder upon the said com- 


Carriage—The Devons having from their excellen- bined screens, as set forth. ; 
cy in the yoke another destiny besides that of the| _Ditcarnc Macutnse—By J. W. Morrill, of Hampton 
butcher’s block, it will be important that the animal’s| Falls, N. H.: I claim, first, the employment of the 
carriage should indicate as much; but to obtain this, Swinging cutters, in combination with the swinging 


some of the heavy, inert, squarely-moulded frame of | 8pade, the whole being constructed, arranged and op- 


the merely beefing al must be reiinquished for a | erated, as set forth. — a . 
lighter and more a frame—1. |. Second, I also claim the combination of the swing- 
Quality—The s stic, flexible, and not too thin, | ing cutter, swinging spade, and lever, the whole being 


resting on a rich, mellow, yielding substance between | arranged in the manner specified. 
it and the muscle—8. _—— 


— > 7oo-o 
THE BULL. | NEW NATIVE FLOWERING TREES. 
Same general remarks in regard to points of the| M. B. Barenam, Esq.—Dear Sir: The floral ad- 
Devon bull as made in reference to the Short-horn. | ™irers may be interested in some discoveries I have 


° ‘recently made in my rambles through the woods—two 
From the Scientific American. |] think sufficiently interest'ng to lay before the public, 
LIST OF NEW PATENTS, through the Cultivator. The first is, a deep pink flow- 

Relating to Agriculture and Domestic Arts, up to | ering dogwood, (Cornus Florida). This I found about 
May 15th, 1853. | two miles below Lancaster, near the road, on — 
Hanvesrtns.—By Joba Hy Maney, side of the Hocking. When it was discovered, Mr. 


of Waddam’s ‘L t ith h 
Grove, Ill. Patented in England, Dec. 9, 1852: 1 ena Ona’ SR ee 


; : | will cheerfully point out the tree to any Amateur or 
claim constructing the lower part of the finger or the | Horticulturist who may wish to propagate by buds or 
upper, or both, with a recess on either side in front of | 


. ld more showy tree, and 
the finger bar, and an angular ridge between the two | CS See 


| would give as much for a good thrifty one, as for any 
recessess, to cut entangled fibres, whereby the clog- | ornamental tree I have ever seen. Should any one 
ging of the cutting apparatus is effectually prevented, | succeed in growing this beautiful variety, I think he 
as described. F : | will be well compensated for his pains. 

Also, constructing the fingers so that the sides of | ‘The other is, a bright red flowering Buckeye. This 
its upper half will overhang those of its lower half, | tree | found on Little Monday Creek, in Hocking co., 
the cutter playing between the two, substantially a8 bout three miles from Maxville. It is well known 
set forth. | that both the dogwood and buckeye sport a good deal 

Smut Macuines—By Samuel Cook of Brockport, | in the color of their flowers. But these two individ- 
N. Y.: I claim the construction, combination, and op- | uals have ranged so far beyond the usual limit as to 
eration of the fan, screening plate, and brush, in the | produce distinctly marked varieties. 
cylinder, and the openings and tubes, or pipes, leading |" [py passing through the country on other business, I 


therefrom, when the fan is placed below, and the| have had little leisure for botanical researches, and 
brush above said plate, so that the blast created by | have by me no good botanical work for reference. 
the fan shall be drawn throvgh the 


; . ; . h the plate, and also,| But IT think I have discovered three distinct species of 
when said cylinder is provided with discharge openings Buckeye, or Aisculus, on the Hocking waters. The 
and tubes, for conveying off the full wheat, the lighter | gowers of our American Zsculus are not showy. But 
grain, and the dust, in separate directions, as described, | this red flowering Buckeye has petals nearly as large 
and this claim, whether the same be effected in a sin-| 45 the horse chestnut; is more showy than the common 
gle cylinder or in two or more, so long as they are the | red flowering horse chestnut; and withal are beautiful 
same, substantially, in construction and operation. and worthy of culture. I. Drte. 


Srraw Currers—By Reuben Daniels, of Wood-| Newark, May 18, 1853. 
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ARRANGEMENTS FOR THE StaTeE Farr, we believe, 
are progressing favorably at Dayton. We intend to 


~- 


make a call there on our way Westward, in a day or |™ 
two, and observe for ourselves; also have a talk with | 
the Cincinnatians in regard to the Fair, ss we expect | 
they will do themselves much credit on this occasion. | Who would venture to do so. o 
ing to create a taste for flowers among our citizens 


It is also to be hoped that some of the celebrated 
herds of Kentucky cattle will be represented at this 
Fair, and we shall try to call on a few of their owners 
and induce them toattend. From Indiana, also, much 
fine stock and other articles may be expected, now 
that railroads afford such good facilities for transporta- 
tion. 


Our Bic Orcnarp at Pomona Farm is flourishing 
finely, and a thousand or more of the peach and apple 
trees are set with fruit. We are well pleased that no 
person accepted our offer to sell, as having sold our 
city lots, we shall need this for air and exercise. 


Season and Crors.—In this section of the State 
we have had cool weather without excess of wet or 
dry; but at the north and west great complaint is 
made of incessant rains which have prevented the 
farmers from getting in their spring crops. We do 
not learn that the frosts have seriously damaged the 
fruit in any quarter. Grass and fruit prospects were 
never better, and there is still time to raise a good 
corn crop. 

Mowrne and Rearinc Macuines.—We insert in 
this No. the Circular of the State Board, in relation to 
the proposed trial of Implements at Wooster. The 
Committee as well as exhibitors, will have the benefit 
of past experience, which will be of great value in a 
work of this kind. Previous trials have necessarily 
been somewhat partial and unsatisfactory, as a full | 
test of the comparative merits of the different Ma- | 
chines. We shall look with much confidence for a 
more satisfactory result in this instance, and hope all | 
the competitors for public favor will be on the ground, | 
ready to give a specimen of what they can do to facili- 
tate the labors of the farm. 

Our advertising friends set forth in this No. the | 
claims of their several Machines, which will enable | 
farmers to know where to look for supplies. We | 
learn that sales in this line were never so brisk as the 
present season. 


Stock Sarrs.—Do not fail to notice the advertise- 
ment of Col. SHerwoop. His stock is very desirable. | 
“Vane Tempest” should be brought to Ohio. 


A Great Towy.—Brother Suartuck, of the Co- 
lumbian and Great West, has been a Maying up to 
New Richmond, in Clermont county, looking for his 
Uxatie, and says he found the place to consist of 
“ about twenty thousand inhabitants, of which seven- 
teen thousand are Hogs!” These latter dwell princi- 
pally in the pens of two distilleries, which change 
their population three times a year, making forty-eight 
; thousand hogs per annum, which NeW Richmondserves 





any of pure breed can be purchased in Ohio. 
| who have stock for sale would do well to advertise.— 
‘See O. Cultivator for March 1, p. 72. 
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to eastern and western markets. Besides furnishing 
over two hundred barrels of whisky a day, or seventy 
thousand barrels in a year. 

We'll be bound, it is not the population of these hog 
pens that are subscribers to those forty copies of the 
Cultivatur which we send to New Richmond. 

mina = 

Rovr 1n Fowis.—We are asked for the best reme- 
dy for the Roup. Give the chickens bits of raw onion 
chopped fine, and if they are too feeble to eat it them- 
selves, put it gently down their throats, and you will 
be pretty certain of a cure. 


Licz on Fowrs.—Give the hens a nice bed of dry 
ashes to wallow in, and they willsoon free themselves 
from lice. 

Use or FLowers.—A gentleman in Fayette county, 
Indiana, in sending for some of our flower seeds, re- 
arks in this wise: 

I am sending you the first dollar that ever went 
from our town for flower seeds, and I am the only one 
I have been endeavor- 


and have succeeded a little, but if some of our farming 


friends here, were to know I had spent a dollar for 
flower seeds, they would think it an act of madness, 


Had some of them been in being on the Morn of Cre- 
ation and admitted to counsel with Deity, they would 


/surely have recommended the creation of nothing but 


cornand hogs. For this reason I request you to make 
for me a selection of the finest, as I wish to convince 
them yet that God created the beautiful as food for the 
soul, and the useful for the body, though to the intel- 


_lectual mind the beautiful and useful are always com- 


bined. 


From Iowa.—I wish you to 
ter to this office. I have mov re [from Warren 
county, O.,] and bought a far 400 acres of most 
excellent land, with 100 acres in cultivation, 2 good 
wells, timber hewn out and on the ground for building 
a barn, &c., for the sum of $3,000—this is but $7.50 
per acre—and every foot of the Prairie (320 acres) 
just as good as the best land in Ohio, the soil will av- 
erage about 3 feet deep, with a good clay subsoil un- 
der it. I have chosen land moderately level, just right 
for a stock farm. I have brought my thorough-breds 
and Shanghais with me. and am going to stock my 
farm with them. I believe this to be one of the best 
of stock-raising countries known. 

Lee county, Iowa. S. Hotiincswortu. 


Crops 1n Inprana.—Wheat in this portion of Indi- 
ana never looked better, or promised fairer for an 
abundant harvest. Grass so far is excellent, but corn 
will be late in consequence of the late rains prevent- 
ing the farmers from preparing their ground—but few 
yet having their ground “broke up.” We also have 
an excellent prospect for fruit. P. 

Decatur, Ind., May 20, 1853. 


Cotswo.tp SHerr.—We cannot inform R. W. where 
Those 


A. W. L. 
my papers hereaf- 


Patmer’s WHEAT DRILt is manufactured at Brock- 


port, N. Y. Similar machines, though not identical, 


we believe, are made in various places in Ohio, as ma 
be seen by cuts and advertisements in several bac 
volumes of this paper. 


Motes, it is confidently stated, can be destroyed by 
dropping seeds of the castor oil plant (Palma Christa) 
in their burrows. We have not tried it. Various 
kinds of traps are used for catching these animals, 
but where grounds are badly infested this remedy is 
too slow and inefficient. 
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Wasuinc Sueer.—A. H., of Medina county, does | 
not agree with Mr. Jewert, in his opinion of wash- | 
ing sheep. Our correspondent is of opinion that it | 
does a sheep no harm, but is rather beneficial to wash | 
it carefully at the proper time, which he sets between | 


the middle of May and Ist of June. He also says’ 


that i d of one-fourth being deducted for filth, the | 
manalitre in Northern Ohio deduct one-third. 


“TxiNots CaTTLeE.—A correspondent of the Cincin-| 

ati Times, writing from Monticello, Ill., sends the | 

eight of two lots cattle, fed by Mr. B. F. Harris, in 
Pratt and Champaign counties. The large lot was 
100 head, mostly 4@5 years old cattle, and weighed, | 
on the 30th of April, 1,9654 tbs. The cattle were 
weighed by Dr. P. K. Hull, of Circleville, Ohio, and 
bought by Mr. Jacob Weaver, who designs exhibiting | 
them at the World’s Fair, in New York, as a specimen 
of Illinois beef. 


Brown County.—Our county society was organized 
three years ago, and commenced operations with fair | 
prospects of success and usefulness. But it was not 
long before sectional prejudices began to develop 
themselves, and an effort was made to permanently 
locate the fair ground at a point inconvenient to a 
large portion of the members who had organized and 
taken the principal interest in sustaining the society. 
This motion increased the jealousy which had previ- 
ously existed, and then an Independent Agricultural, 
Horticultural and Mechanical Association was organ- 
ized, and very liberal donations made by several per- 
sons to set the society going. And in addition to this, 
strong assurances have been given that more material 
aid will be raised, if necessary, to keep the ball roll- 
ing. But it is quite probable that as soon as the ex- 
citement subsides aistle, the dimes will become more 
scarce, and the ca l languish. Under these cir- 
cumstances man 
see what will be ult, and the good cause is suf- 
fering thereby. Cte, 

Fincastle, O., May, 1853. 

Ketcuum’s Mow1nc Macurye can be had of W. A. 
Gut & Co., of the Capital City Agricultural Ware- 
house. 










NOTICES OF PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Tue Bee-Keerer’s Cuart, is one of Saxton’s Ru-| 
ral Hand Books—being a practical treatise by our fel- 
low citizen of Newark, E. W. Puetrs, whose Ohio 
Combination Bee Hive took the first premium at the 
Ohio State Fair in 1851. This hive is fully illustra-_ 





nding aloof, and waiting to | 


SUMMER TILLAGE OF GROWING CROPS. 
ADVANTAGES OF FREQUENT STIRRING OF THE SOIL. 


The benefits of deep and thorough pulverization of 
the soil before planting a crop, are beginning to be 
well understood by most farmers, but only a few seem 
to have any distinct idea of the importance of keeping 


| the surface of the ground mellow by frequent stirring 


between the growing plants, except so far as may be 
necessary to prevent the growth of weeds—and even 
this we should judge is not deemed of much conse- 


quence by some who call themselves farmers. We 
propose therefore to state in few words a few of the 


advantages of frequent tillage, or maintaining a mel- 
low surface among growing crops; and we hope that 
many of our readers will speedily test by experience 
the truth of our suggestions. 

1. As a preventive of injury from drouth, frequent 
stirring of the soil is of great advantage—and in our 
sunny climate, more or less injury to crops is caused 
by drouth almost every summer. A mellow surface 
allows the rains to descend into the soil, instead of 
running off into gullies and streams; it also prevents 


|the rapid evaporation or return of moisture from the 


soil into the atmosphere, and in dry weather it absorbs 


a greater amount of moisture in the form of dew, by 


allowing the air which is loaded with moisture at night 


_to descend a considerable depth into the ground, and 


by presenting a vastly greater amount of particles to 
‘its influence than a hard surface can do; and these 
/particles becoming quickly cool at night, condense 
vapor and cause dew, while a hard surface gives out 
the warmth received during the day and thus prevents 
the formation of dew. Every person must have ob- 
served that more dew falls on a mellow surface than 
}on a hard one, and the soil beneath remains moist 
much longer during a severe drouth. 

2. It enriches the soil, and thereby increases the 
growth of the crop. This is done by allowing the 
rains to deseend into the soil, as above stated, and 
thereby the ammonia which summer rains always con- 
tain, is absorbed and made available to the roots of 
| plants, instead of being carried off into ponds and 
‘streams. The power of clayey and loamy soils to 


| absorb ammonia is one of the most valuable discoveries 


which chemical science has made for agriculture. 


| We shall speak of this more fully at another time. 


(See also our article on draining, in last year’s volume 
of the Ohio Cultivator, p. 369). 

3. The nutritive elements in the soil are rendered more 
available, by the admission of air, as well as moisture 
to the roots of plants. Much of the food of plants, 





ted and explained in the Cultivator for April 15, 1852. ‘like carbon, is either absorbed by the roots in a gase- 


Boox-Krertinc—An Elementary Treatise on single | ous form, or is rendered soluble by the action of gases 
and double entry, with numerous examples in both— | by fermentation, in which atmospheric air is a neces- 
by S. W. Crirrenpen. This will be a good book for | sary agent; hence it is found that manures are com- 
everyday business, and farmers especially should have | paratively of but little advantage in wet clayey soils 
some better way of keeping accounts than by chalk- | where the air has not free access, and it is measurably 
ing them upon the buttery door or grain bin. pe —_ in dry soils when the surface becomes baked 

L. Scorr & Co’s Reprints of British Magazines.— | #®¢ are. , ‘ 
The London Quarterly is upon our table, with a fair | 4. The destruction of weeds. We should not deem it 
freight of interesting papers. Hungarian Campaigns | necessary to speak of this, did we not find some far- 
—Search for Sir Joux Franxuin—and Mavret on the | ™ers still holding to the mistaken notion that weeds 
Duke of Wellington, are especially seasonable. jare an advantage in shading the ground in time of 


. ‘drouth! Let such men consider that every weed acts 
Tue Pen anv Pencit.—We are glad to see that | as a suction pump, drawing moisture from beneath the 


surface, and sending it off by evaporation into the air, 
and also absorbing nutriment from the soil—then the 


this favorite Magazine is neither dead or speechless. 
We are under many obligations, for the last Nos., to 








Syxes, who has an extensive literary depot in the 
Journal buildings. Syxes has also the best illustra-| g& >» we think must be obvious. 


ted English periodicals. There are several other advantages, as the preserva- 

Tue Newsparer Press throughout the country has | tion of a more equal temperature in soils that are fre- 
laid us under many obligations for favors which we | quently stirred, &c., but fearing that our article will 
can fully appreciate. We hope to pay our respects in | be too long for farmers to read at this busy season, 
person to many of these friendly Editors during summer. | we will not say more at present. 


advantage of their destruction by frequent hoeing, 
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FIRST TRIP OF THE SEASON. 


We took time to look along down through Hamilton 
county since our last issue, and made a very pleasant 
week of it. Our time was mostly divided between 
romancing among the suggestive histories of North 
Bend, “ Clover Nook,” and the Cincinnati gardens, 
and looking among the corn and potatoes between the 
two Miamis. 

Of the former, we might spin a tale of no ordinary 
length, but we must put a double curb upon our Pe- 
gassus, and learn him to go in the shafts, and to plow 
among corn. On a second thought we will turn him 
out to browse on his native heath, while we make the 
jaunt on foot, so it will be done in prose. 

The farmers of Hamilton county were hoeing corn 
and potatoes before the 20th of May; and almost 
every thing was looking thrifty and promising. 

We were agreeably disappointed in the agricultural 
‘character of the spurs which skirt the Ohio and Big 
Miami in this region. Instead of being thin drift, 
many of them rest upon a substratum of blue clay, of 
great depth. They nearly all bear cultivation exceed- 
ing well, the character of the crop upon their extreme 
tops being quite as favorable as in other situations. 
On this subject a farmer near Cleves gave us the par- 
ticulars of a corn story which will do to offset the 
great Kentucky prize crop, which has excited so much 
wonder. 

Wm. P. Burr, the gentleman above alluded to, who 
lives upon the dividing ridge, in Miami township, says 
he raised in 1835, a crop of corn which yielded one 
hundred and fifty bushels to the acre. This was upon 
a field of six acres, which had been an old pasture. 
The crop was cultivated upon sod, and without manure; 
the field has a fair southern exposure. The same far- 
mer says he raised upon an adjoining field of 12 acres, 
after corn, without manure, 3,000 bushels of potatoes. 
We do not know how many grains of allowance to 
make for friend Burr’s acres or half bushel, but his 
neighbors say he is a ducky man! There are some 
kinds of luck, which come of knowing how. 

The old homestead at North Bend is a spot of rare’ 
beauty. Opposite, on the Kentucky side, is the old 
estate of Cave Jonnson, cousin of Col. R. M. Jonn- 
son, of Kentucky, which with another old farm above, 
upon the same side, is exceedingly beautiful. But the 
great point of interest is the estate of Gen. Harrr-| 
son. The family mansion stands upon a gentle slope’ 
some fifty rods from the river. The buildings are 
plain, having been erected at different times as the! 
demands of an increasing family rendered necessary. | 
This is now occupied by our excellent friend, Col. W. | 
H. H. Taytor, whose amiable wife is the youngest] 
daughter of Gen. Harrison, and who, with Hon. J.' 
Scorr Harrison, are the only surviving children of! 
that illustrious man. Mrs. Harrison still resides with 
Colonel Taytor: the infirmities of age confine her 
mostly to her room. A short distance from the family | 
residence, upon an elevated natural mound, is the tomb | 
of the Hero-Statesman, shaded by the primitive forest 
trees, where the pilgrim can look far up and down the 
beautiful Ohio as it sweeps past this spot, where sixty-| 
four years ago, Joun CLteves Symmes made the first 
settlement between the two Miamis. The grave of 
this old pioneer is a short distance from that of his! 
son-in-law, Gen. Harrison, and around him sleep the’ 
buried household—Betsey, wife of Judge Snort,| 
Carter, Wm. Henry, Bensamtn, James Fintey—! 
children of Gen. H.; the two wives of J. Scott Har-! 
RIsoN, with many of the little children of these several | 
families. Jane, the wife of Wm. Henry—who was) 
with President Harrison at his death, and afterwards! 
married a gentleman of Cincinnati—now sleeps be-| 
neath the shades of Spring Grove Cemetery. Much’ 
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more we would say on this deeply interesting subject, 
but that we have promised to go on foot and talk in 
prose. 

We made a night with our friend Catt, of Cheviot, 
to whom we are indebted for many kindnesses. The 


whole distance from Cleves to Cincinnati, by this road, 


is a succession of beautiful farms. At Ch we 
had the satisfaction of examining the old age 
orange hedge in Ohio; the plants for wh were 
brought from Washington, D. C., twelve years ago. 
This is the original hedge planted by Wm. Nerr, o# 
Cincinnati. The stocks are now from one to two 
inches in thickness. They have been severely head- 
ed down, and allowed to carry but little foliage. The 
hedge stands less than four feet in height, and we 
could not discover a single dead tree in its entire cir- 
cuit. This may serve as a good answer to the ques- 
tion, “ Will the Osage orange live!” The premises 
are now in possession of Wm. Ross, Esq., a gentle- 
man of taste, who keeps up the credit of that fine 
estate. Our southern friend, W. W. Rick, is also fit- 
ting up a fine residence at this place, and Mr. Craic 
has a very flourishing garden and green-house. 

Among other pleasant calls was one with our friend 
Wark.ys, a few miles below Carthage, where we also 
met with Cousin Witt, who gave his experience in 
catching crows and saving red-top, &c., in the Culti- 
vator last year. The garden of Jacop Horryer, at 
Cumminsville, may be set down as the model one of 
Ohio, not only for the extent and variety of its plants, 
shrubs, green-house collections, &c., but for its natural 
beauty, general arrangement, and last not least in our 
eye, the exquisite statuary in bronze and marble, which 
adorns his grounds, as well as dwelling, to which may 
be added the grace of his own frank and gentlemanly 
manner. 

We made an excursion 
Metenpy, at Mt. Healthy, a 
midst of a chorus of Shangh 
Ayrshire bulls. 


establishment of 
d Peter in the 
uffolk pigs, and 
Returning by College Hill we were 


tempted to go dreaming about “ Clover Nook,”—the 


old home of the Carerys; and a little further on, at 
Walnut Hills, we had half a mind to look in at old 
Dr. Beecuer’s for a ground plan of “ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin;” but our readers must give us credit for a great 
deal of self-denial. 

Our good friend, J. M. McCuttoveu, gave us a ride 
to his fine nursery, over Walnut Hills, seven miles 
north-east of Cincinnati. He has chosen a choice lot 
of ground, and has laid the foundation of one of the 
best nurseries in the West. We are glad to learn 
that his sales this season have been good, and with 
his enthusiastic attachment to his business, he cannot 
fail of success. He also keeps a stand in the city, 
162 Main st. We also found that staunch old nurse- 
ryman, 8. S. Jackson, from River Road Nursery, 
just planting himself down on a nice spot of ground 
a mile or so west of Warsaw. 

We invaded the stall of our Covington neighbor, 
Arxrinson, of the Kentucky Cultivator, and found him 
well and hearty, enjoying a large amount of faith and 
hope, in the success of his worthy enterprize. Cov- 
ington is becoming a city of much importance, and 
Kentucky agriculture is looking up. 

Of course we made quarters at Cincinnati, with our 
precious host, Gerrroy, of the Grsson House. His 
ubiquitous man, Lewis, nose how to look after the 
comfort of poor pilgrims, andif any body wants better 
fodder, nicer beds, or more reasonable bills, they may 
go farther and fare worse. We are not hitting any 
Cleveland or Columbus hotels in this last remark! 
Gerrroy has our vote. 

We are under many obligations to the Cincinnati 
press, especially to Mr. Suattuck, of the Columbian 
and Great West, for his courtesy in introducing us t» 
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several places of interest; and more still to Dr. War- 
per, of the Western Horticultural Review, through 
whose horse-pitality we enjoyed a ride to North Bend. 

The farmers of Hamilton are bestirring themselves 
in view of their projected county fair. The officers of 
this Society are active men, and we doubt not the 
will make a good show at Carthage next 
w that Col. Tay or, the President of the 
relying alone upon the number and va- 
house plants, of his own cultivation! 
Miami Railroad has been put in first-rate 
hout, and is doing a vast amount of busi- 
ness. This old pioneer line of Ohio deserves well of 
the public for its services in the darker days of our 
inland trade. 
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LADIES’ RIDING—HOLDING THE REINS. 


I am sorry that I made so great a blunder as to for- 
get, when writing on horse-back riding, to mention 
that the reins must be held in the left, and the whip 
carried in the right hand. [ see Mr. Harris advised 
vice versa, which is wrong for two important reasons; 
the first is, if the reins are held in the right hand, the 
lady cannot sit square, with ease, but inclines with 
the right shoulder forward; the second and most im- 
portant reason is, in case the horse takes sudden fright 
or stumbles and falls on his knees, the lady would 
have to change reins and whip from right to left hand 
before she could grasp the pommel to save herself 
from falling, and to do both, guide the horse well and 
hold on firm to the pommel! is impossible; it is only 
the most skillful and experienced rider that can balance 
herself in the saddle in such cases without having re- 
course to the pommel. Sornta CornweLt. 

Salem, May, 1853 









ge the force of Mrs. Corn- 
s to which she alludes, and have 
consideration ; but have still felt 
obliged to fall back e mode previously suggested. In 
case of the horse stumbling the lady is more liable to draw 
herself out of her seat by holding the reins in the left hand, 
while she has much less opportunity of escaping a fall. If she 
is riding with the reins in the right hand, and the stumble is 
slight, she can still partially support herself by the pommel ; 
if the stumble is serious she has her left hand at liberty to 
swing her skirt clear of the fall and allow herself to slide to 
her feet without being entangled with the floundering animal. 
But we were not writing in view of such emergencies, which, 
with a horse fit for a Jady’s use, and care in guiding, can very 
seldom occur. We do not consider it a point of ease in riding 
that a lady should sit perfectiy square to the front; our own 
observation does not fully commend this position. 
Oe 
From the Country Gentleman. 


ORNAMENTS FOR GARDENS. 


Ornaments make up no part of the essentials of life. 
That is, one may live his three score and ten years 
without spending a thought on the beautiful, or an 
hour in adorning his home. The routine of eating, 
drinking, and sleeping, can be performed in a rude 
place, without detriment to the physical constitution 
of man. But his social, intellectual, and moral con- 
stitution, suffer by the total neglect of all the little 
forms of beauty, which, like better spirits, steal away 
the wrinkles from the forehead of care, and light up 
the countenance of stern labor with smiles. Those 
who have no taste for the ornamental, will certainly 
not be offended by the presence of decorations, while 
we claim, that for the sake of the young, such a taste 
should be cultivated. 

Children instinctively appreciate the beautiful, and 
since “the child is father of the man,” would always 
love it, were not this early affection supplanted by 
some means. Education, in one formor other, crushes 
these natural preferences, anc substitutes for them 
attachments of an inferior order. 
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bouquet, is never so pleased as when he spies a little 
flower hid away among the grass, which he is pulling 
up and tossing about him in wild glee, is ready to 
bound from his mother’s arms to catch the golden sun 
which seems so near at its setting, “his heart leaps 
up when he beholds a rainbow in the sky,” and every 
thing beautiful seems to minister to his immediate 
happiness. Unthinking, irrational enjoyment! does 
some one say! Then nature made man imperfectly, 
and he must needs be made over again, in order to 
have correct tastes, and know when to be pleased! 
Not so; we were created in the image of the Beauti- 
ful and Perfect, with minds to appreciate, and hearts 
to love their emblems, which, though fading and dying, 
remind us of a beauty which is immortal, and a per- 
fection ever unfolding more and more. 

But though we often find men destitute of any taste 
for that which is not practically useful, it is not the 
easiest thing in the world to eradicate the spontane- 
ous love of beauty from the child’s mind. The father 
is laying out the garden in plots for vegetables, and 
the child wishes the privilege of making his tiny bed, 
and sowing it with flowers. But the child is intormed 
that the flowers are of no use, and the simple, natural 
request is denied. It is a bitter disappointment to his 
young hopes, one which is marked at first by tears, 
but bye-and-bye, his taste, by being continually check- 
ed, is changed, and he grows up the cool, calculating 
man of the world, and will in turn deal harshly with 
the finer feelings of his children, and train them up 
to the same habits of thought and action. So, con- 
tinually repressed and never cultivated, ornamental 
taste is confined to narrow limits, instead of being the 
common inheritance of rich and poor—the evidence of 
civilization and refinement. 

We have already spoken of ornaments for rooms 
and dwellings, and now a few words about ornaments 
for the garden. These are numerous, and like all or- 
naments, can be made costly, or comparatively inex- 
pensive. It does not, however, follow, that the most 
expensive are in the best taste. What is appropriate 
in one place, makes a sorry show in another. The 
little temples with their shining tin roofs, and glaring 
colors, or the summer house of lattice work, never 
impressed us half so favorably as the rustic seat and 
arbor. The first are proper adjuncts to a large villa 
residence, the latter are pretty in any situation. They 
seem to say that the family are in the habit of coming 
,to watch the growth of fruits and flowers, and to 
breathe the fresh air, and withal they are so simple 
and inartificial that they please every one, and can be 
constructed by any man who can use a saw and ham- 

| mer, after a little practice. 

Rustic vases, which require more skill in the con- 
| Struction, are neat garden ornaments. Cast-iron vases 
/are also decorative, and not very costly. These set 
upon pedestals, and planted with scarlet Geraniums in 
the centre, and some of the creeping blue Lobelias on 
|the edges to overhang the sides of the vase, are quite 
effective. Others may be filled with Heliotropes in 
the centre, and scarlet or light colored Verbenas at 
the border. These are more appropriately the orna- 
ments of the lawn, but where the garden is laid out 
with occasional plats of sod, they are in good taste in 
the middle, or at the corners of walks. When the 
attention is once turned in this direction, a thousand 
little ways of improving the appearance of a garden 
| will suggest themselves, all of which will contribute 
enjoyment and afford a pleasant diversion. 


pina all cm 

True modesty is beautiful, because it announces the 
supremacy of the idea of perfection in mind, and atthe 
‘same time gives truth and sincerity the victory over 


The child of two } force and vanity. 
years claps its hands with delight at the sight of a| 


Injury must never provoke a good man to do wrong. 
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THE OHIO CULTIVATOR. 
LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. cut out an oak leaf with the stem on it just like thi 
ere : dry one. There, that is right; give Kate your small- 

GONDUCERD BY MBS. JOURRUIES ©. SATEEAe- est jack knife and a bit of wood, and let her imitate 

wantad hy eickneee fram youracorn. Now you may smooth your leaf, hollow 

it a little where the stem passes, but leave it a little 
fuller on the outside. Now meke those little veins. 

How beautiful! Did you ever think that was 


Tue Eprrress has been prevented by sickness from 
writing out her remaining hints on Household Conve- 
niences, but hopes to do so in time for next number; 
and she anticipates that her proposed tour of several : : : 
weeks sillier tea Prairies of the West, will completely = a i a dried le - llv. That i 
renovate the powers of her body and mind. pa. ane vague vag ao iy , f 

A visit to Aunt Fanny and Aunt Patience in their one the to ke a “a y way @ 
new homes will be among the pleasures of our trip. pro ob a acm - “ of = fe ; 

“Frora Cestrica.”—A notice of this beautiful ae ye hat caatieaamen, a inti 

JOR: RICA. ——é _ wish to either draw or carve. I once saw a painting 
work on Botany, with an extract from its introductory which had been presented to a church to hang up in 
pages, is crowded out of this number. the Sabbath school room. Had it been offered to me, 

The following items, which we find in the Prairie I should have begged them to take it away, it was 
Farmer, we have often tried in our household experi- such a sad failure. The artist had made the toes of 
ence, and can testify to their utility: the little children as large as those of the men, and 

Dry Breap Gripptes.—* Let nothing be lost,” was the great toe was almost - small as the little one J 
the command of one who made no mistakes, great or afterwards ase ° ts poe mag they "Sy robe ethan 
small. The careful housekeeper can carry out the had been copied and en he me. a act y nad 
idea in relation to a multitude of things not of great terly forgotten sg | es of pr 
importance in themselves singly, but of no small |®" apple or an egg, . anaes ee a sabotage aa ‘th 
momentin the aggregate, and in their relation to other * real egg while at work, oo that be may ges om ne 
things. right length, and the right size around. And if Kate 

There will accumulate in every household, an | Were to paint a strawberry or a rose, she must a 8 
amount greater or smaller of dry- crusts, bits of bread, | long time at the real ones before she begins — e 
and pieces of cake, which have somehow or other got ®"Y lines. You will find when youget your a trait, 
left, and are to be disposed of in some way. A com- and acorns done that you can cut out “yo ot “Thec 
mon fashion of doing it, is to cast them to the pigs or |S@Y ® hickory nut or even a yee nat T he pa 
fowls, or to do even worse than that by leaving them you con begin to make small clusters. a So 
to the rats and mice. Others know how to use them Very beautiful miniatures of churches, and cathedrals, 
in puddings; or to furnish them in a shape well relish- — monuments, all — ashes Ne oa —_ 
ed by children as pounded bread, to be eaten in milk. re: pan A ragy mph: gp er ot t xeble — 
But few, perhaps, have ever thought of making them . — ologne, ze the most remer 1 hin the 
into griddle cakes—yet they may make a very superior |world. Now by studying p sch te pre. Ae 
article of this kind, and one easier of digestion than 8°#le, say using a given part om. Se Fepeenees & 
almost any other. foot, very fine things may be st from pictures. 

To a quart of milk add the pieces of broken bread, Then you can imitate cats ts ° and horses, and 
suflicient to absorb it. If the bread be souruse sweet ny other things, till the idea of form is so thoroughly 
milk; if the bread be sweet, use sour milk; let them implanted that you can copy any thing you may desire. 
soak three hours, then strain the whole through a sieve; But all this will require time. You must not fret if 
add half a tea-spoonful of salt, a table-spoonful of but- YO" spoil half the things — undertake to make. 
ter. two eggs, and saleratus sufficient to cure the acid- There will be a great many rainy days in a year, and 
ity. Mix the whole and bake. Eat the cakes with YOU pay iy ug og veer ag ag potghocingen 

2 3 . ou start in life for yourselves. Now, if an hour or 
butter, with or without sugar, honey or syrup. oon pe ies eeskh Anagushtndideene 

Burns.—For burns or scalds, apply dry flour at once, | ful study of form, you would in a year or two be able 
and keep it on the wound till it is healed. If it can-/to begin to mould out of “ modeler’s clay,” things that 
not be made to stick, grease or oil the part, so as to | would add an inimitable charm tohome. Vases, cover- 
form a coatof it. We knew a child a short time ed with beautiful designs and formed from the most 
since, to burn the back of its hand, so as to take off exquisite paterns, filled with crimson verbena, or some 
the skin entire. The flour relieved the pain instantly, | other charming flowers, would make your flower garde 
and under its cover, the wound healed in a few days, look like the abode of genius, and it would cost you 
with no suffering to the patient. little more than others waste in rude sports. 

For Prcxrinc Eccs.—If the following pickle were | There are other specimens of oak imitation that I 
generally known, it would be more generally used. shall teach the elder girls in my next. Then I will 
It is an excellent pickle to be eaten with cold meat, teach you something more, particularly about model- 
&c. The eggs should be boiled hard (say ten min- !98- Your affectionate 
utes,) and divested of their shells; when quzte cold put | - Aunt Patience. 
them in jars, and pour over them vinegar (sufficient to 
quite cover them) in which has been boiled the usual | ERETER TRUS EES. CAGE, 
spices for pickling, tie the jars down tight, with blad- THE NEW HOME. 


tokens” Chome wet Gey, PUES te cumnge octer. My Dear Onto Covsins:—I have been trying for 


mn the last three weeks to find time and spirit to tell you 
CHILDREN’S WORK FOR RAINY DAYS, how I have fared since leaving my home in Ohio; but 
deoiaaht’ 8 |somehow when evening came, or the hour of leisure, 

— \I was either too weary or too dull to give out my 

Come, Kate, Tommy succeeded so well the other | thought, understandingly, and so I satisfied myself, by 
day, that you may join him. Little girls ought, by all thinking of you earnestly, and sending a host of good 
means, to learn to whittle and to saw, and use the wishes on fairy wings, for your welfare and happiness. 
plane a little, if your father has these implements. Now I fancy I hear some of you exclaiming—* Too 
Tommy will bring us the nice block of cedar from | busy and sleepy and dull in a city to write; and what 
which he will split off a thin piece and commence to can she have to do! I thought city folks did not work, 
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but lived ladiés, and kept white hands.” There is | many flowers in my little pocket greenery, as half of 
Take the mass | 


where you are altugether mistaken. 
of city livers, and their lives are more laborious and 
far less independent than the same number of dwell- 


ers in the country. They have their labors and you} 
have yours—and so far as I have noticed, the sum to-|them, and who knows but a 







equa 


tal o piness and misery, labor and care are pretty 
manity. 


Now 
of my twe 
cooking, and mending for a family of nine—often | 


more—in the city of St. Louis. 


on my arm, trip off to market, buy steak at 8 cts. P 


th., roast for the same, ham for l1lc., sausages 10¢.,| St. Louis, May 8, 1853. 


lettuce, radishes, pie plant, greens, onions, asparagus, | 


We rise before the | 
su in the morning, start the fire and put on the tea-| 
kettle; and then I tie on my bonnet, and with basket | 
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you cultivate on your big farms and grand gardens. 
Yes, Ill have some flowers if I don’t have butter 

on my bread, and the humming birds wil! come and 

sip honey from them, and the bees will buzz about 


sparrow will be 


|tempted to build her nest in some cosey nook under a 
vided among the sons and daughters of hu-| bough, a peewit house her brood under the eaves, and 
| I shall almost fancy I am at home again, and bye-and- 
imagine me if you please, with the help| bye it will be home, and I shall love even it as the 
girls, doing the work, washing, ironing,| home of other days. 


There is nothirg like making 

the most of every thing, and striving to make it beau- 

tifuland cheerful. A very humble home may be made 

attractive. 
Ah! how pleasant it is to chat with you this morn- 

ing. We are not so far apart after all. 

F. D. Gace. 


+ see+- 


and the like articles, are to be had at 5 cts. a bunch,| MEDICAL SCHOOLS AND LAWS—CEMENT CISTERNS. 


and a bunch is about as big as a piece of chalk, rang- | 
ing in size, according to the plenty or scarceness of | 
the article; butter (not Ohio butter I can tell you,) 25 | 


Mrs. Barenam:—An error in my last article, 
changes materially my position on the question at 
issue; allow me therefore to explain. My chief anx- 


cts. @ tb., cheese 124c., chickens at 30 cts. a-piece,|iety that medical colleges should be opened to us, 


&c., &c. 


|arises from the desire to have the honor of our liberal 


When I have filled my basket as full as the needs | institutions thoroughly vindicated before the world. 


at home demand, and the dimes in my purse allow, | 
I run home again with busy feet. Ding, ding, ding, 
goes the door bell, and I run to the door and get a| 
quart of milk for 5 cents—and thus piece by piece is 
gathered together our breakfast, dinner and supper; 
and with the most rigid economy in wood, which costs 
$6 a cord, we cook it, wash up our dishes with muddy 
Mississippi water, &c., &c. Once inten minutes, the 
door bell is rung: “Might your ladyship be wanting 
a girl!” says a rosy Irish girl. No, [do not. “Give 
me a half dime for charity, I’ve been sick all winter,” 
says a poor wretc king woman, with a babe in 
her arms, and a h e is dropped into her shrivel- 
led hand. “W saw?” says a son of Erin. 
“ Buy some lemons, ma’m?” says a stout fellow, able 
to plow with ten oxen, be-littleing himself by toteing 
a basket of lemons or candy round the streets and 
peddling them for a cent or two cents a-piece. “ Rings, 
breast pins and jewelry of all kinds, very sheap,” says 
another of the same stamp. “Fine linen pocket 
hankerchers, table cloths, napkins, towels, lower as | 
you can git them in de city, fesh them from Sharmany 
mysel’—coot, not one bit cotton, ma’m—very sheap.” 
So it goes all day long, and each one that calls, has 
a rare bump of adhesiveness, and will not leave you 
till you almost bang the door in their faces. 

A thousand other things, that country folks have 
never dreamed of, annoy city life, and every day new 
fysteries are unfolded and explained, that make me 
long for the quiet of green fields, woods, and hills. 
Yet the city has its comforts and advantages; let those 
who are in it make the most of them, and those who 
are out, resist all temptation to amalgamate themselves 
with its noise and confusion, its brick and mortar. 

L have a little yard back of my “ own hired house ” 
about forty feet long by twenty wide, all earth with 
not a brick upon it. Am I not rich? You’d better 
think so. Not a green thing adorned it when I came, 
but John has picked up the old bones and bricks, and 
covered them with coal ashes and a topping of dirt, 
and made two nice little mounds, which he has cover- 
ed with sods of white clover, that he found somewhere, 
and they look beautiful and green now. I bought 
some Panseys (Johny-jump-ups) from a sick looking 
little girl in market, and two verbenas from an old 
woman, and a lot of flower seeds from somebody— 
and as soon as the ground is dry enough, I will have 
some roses, heliotropes, mignionette, &c., and I will 
train nasturtions, convolvulus and cypress over my high 











board fence, and I bet a sixpence that I will have as 





For I most confidently expect that we shall ere long 
have sufficient female medical colleges, and should 
they prove of the “right stamp,” should much prefer 
that ladies patronize them. Thus I believe I did not 
say that I should hail the day that sees this State 
freely open its medical colleges to female students, 
&c., but I said that I should hail the day that such a 
law were enacted, provided the State freely open her 
medical colleges to female students, or what is still 
betler, grant us an appropriation for the endowment of 
medical colleges of our own. I am not an enemy to 
such a law, yet I have barely contended that women 
proposing to enter the profession, should be prepared 
for this emergency. 

You say such a law is impracticable. The English 
Government have long had a more stringent Jaw than 
the one in question; also, laws to punish severely 
with fines and penalties persons convicted of mal- 
practice, or practicing medicine without the requisite 
qualification as attested by some lawful authority, and 
these laws have proved practicable, and highly salu- 
tary for more than a century. Why would not the 
same result follow under our State Government? 
Other European Governments have had more stringent 
laws than the English, and they have proved practi- 
cable. 

While reading over the remarks of the Editress, 
upon “ The kitchen and its accessories,” I could but 
exclaim like poor Poll Parrott, “How very provoking!” 
when I came to the cement cistern, for soft rain water. 
Now in our heavy clay soil, cement cisterns are the 
bane of the house-keeper’s life; and very often have 
I exclaimed through very sympathy, “ How very provok- 
ing!” when some one of the craft was over-persuading 
the gude man to have a cement cistern, when the gude 
woman was fairly weeping for vexation. I’)! venture 
to say, that although there are any quantity of cement 
cisterns around us, not one affords the family soft rain 
water, unless it stands in sandy soil. The earth here 
is so filled with water, hard of course, that the pres- 
sure becomes so great as to always make its way 
through these cisterns, when made of brick and ce- 
ment, and to order in other respects. The conse- 
quence is that every body says, “ We have a beautiful 
cistern, only it leaks a little.” This never gets re- 
paired, and women do any and every way to “catch 
rain water.” 

I concur with the remark, “ that a feeble, constant- 
ly wearied house-keeper, is apt to be a fretful mother 
and wife,” and would recommend a wooden cistern as 
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1s of obviating this painful consequence. I 
have a wooden cistern, and think it is in a great-mea- 
sure owing to this that I have such a sweet temper! 
I hope the experiment will be tried wherever cement 
ones fail, for house-keeping cannot be done properly 
without sufficient good soft water. 

We have a temperance ordinance in our village. 
A great change for the better; and more in progress. 

M. A. Bronson. 
Rose Cottage, May 16, 1853. 


Remarks —We took the liberty of condensing Mrs. B’s 
last article materially, and may have unintentionally omitted 
some words necessary to a full understanding of her meaning 

Mrs. B. refers to the success of the English laws for medi- 
cal practice The English have also a law requiring a definite 
amount of property as an essential qualification for a voter. 
This law has been in successful operation for more thana cen- 
tury, and is there thought to accomplish much good. Does 
Mrs. B. think such a law would therefore be practicable here, 
amid our free institutions? 

With regard to cement cisterns, the soi] in Columbus and 
vicinity is a firm clay without admixture of sand; and here 
wooden cisterns are discarded, the cement being laid directly 
upon the earth without the brick walls which would be neces- 
sary inasandy soil. We have used a cement cistern since 
we commenced house-keeping and have had pure soft water— 
no leak in the cistern In the firm clay soil of Lorain and 
other of our norhern counties, cement cisterns have been used 
for many years and have given perfect satisfaction. If they 
have failed to do this in Medina, our ‘ gude man” says either 
the cement must have been poor or the workmen unskillful.— 
EpITRESS 

7 2e@ee- - - 

Mes. Batenam:—While giving to house-keepers 
the advice jotted down while attending to the very 
important matter of house-cleaning, and the like ar- 


a few drops of carbonate of ammonia, in a small 
quantity of warm rain water, will prove a safe and 


easy anti-acid, &c., and will change, if carefully ap-| 


plied, discolored spots upon carpets, and indeed all 
spots, whether produced by acids or alkalies. If one 
has the misfortune to have a carpet injured by white- 
wash this will immediately restore it. M. A.B. 





(CriRCULAR OF THE Onto STaTE BoaRp OF AGRICULTURE.) 
TRIAL OF REAPING AND MOWING MACHINES, 

TO BE HELD AT WOOSTER, WAYNE COUNTY, OHIO. 

A trial of Reapine anp MowrnG Macuines, and of Ac- 

RICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, will be made at Wooster, Wayne 


county. Ohio, at such time early in July, or last of June, as | 


may suit the Wheat Harvestin that part of Ohio Notice will 


be given in the papers, when as the season advances, the time | 


can be fixed. 
All the various Machines for Harvesting, Plowing and put- 


ting in Crops, will, it is hoped, be exhibited, and put under the 
charge of the Committee for trial. 


The Ohio State Board of Agriculture, in its endeavors to 


promote the interests of Agriculture, deems it necessary to 
have a public trial of Agricultural Machines—such a trial as 
shall test their fitness for the uses for which they are intended, | 
under all the varied circumstances that occur in the field. It 
is the farmer's interest to know which of the numerous kinds | 
of Machines and Implements are best adapted to the peculiar 
circumstances of his farm. Machines and Implements that 
would answer a good purpose on hill lands, or on ridged lands, | 
or on stony and stumpy ground, are not necessarily as well | 
adapted to smooth, level lands as other forms of Machines or 
Implements. Itis with a design of trying the various Machines 
and Implements. and their special as well as general applicabil- | 
ity for the various farming operations for which they are adap-| 
ted, that the Board propeses to have this trial; and by the} 
Awards, the farmers can better judge what will be best adap- 
ted to their use. 

The following gentlemen have been appointed a Committee, | 
to make the examination and trial of the Machines and Imple-| 
ments 
Joux Mitts, Dayton; 

Joun 8S. Cocker, Canton; 
Wa. H. H. Taytor, North 

Bend ; 

Gro. M’CuLtovuan, Winters- 
ville; 


Groner SpraGueE, Tiffin; 

Tuaperus CLrarKk, Mt. Ver- 
non; 

Artaur Watts, Chillicothe; | 

IsraeL Ditie, Newark ; 

James Jounson, Wooster. 


Jos. W. Barker, Marietta ; | 
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The Committee will report their Awards to the President of 
the Ohio State Board of Agriculture, and the Premiums will 
be paid at the Ohio State Fair, at Dayton 

‘The exhibitors of Machines and Implements, are expected 
to submit their respective Machines and Implements for trial, 
to the Committee appointed by the Ohio State Board of Agri- 
culture, on the following conditions, viz: 

1. The Machines and Implements shall be tried under the 
direction of the Committee, in such order, and fors ngth 
of time, and on such gronnd, as they may direct, am ll be 


| attended by the exhibitors, or such persens as they mM esig- 
| nate. 
| 2 The Committee will have full power to any means 


they may deem advisable, to put the machines to the severest 
tests ; and on all such grounds and in such states of the crops, 
as shall meet all the varied circumstances of the harvest field, 
or of the farmer’s wants 

3. The Committee. before making their Award, shall take 
into consideration all the circumstances of fitness and adapta- 
tion for the farmer’s wants, of cost, construction, durability, 
simplicity of construction, ease of repairs, amount of tractile 
and working power required ; amount of manual labor, and 
horse or other animal labor. and such other circumstances as 
the Committee shall deem important. 

The Committee shall make and adopt their Rules of Award- 
ment but it is suggested, that it is not necessarily the Machine 
or Lmplement that meets the greatest number of the require- 
ments under the rules that will be the best. The Committee 
is requested to weigh well the qualities that are of high impor- 
tance to the farmer and give the reasons of preference for 
each and every Machine that combines useful qualities and 
the adaptation to its appropriate use, on each kind of ground, 
and for each kind of work 

The following are some of the points to which the Commit- 
tee are requested to direct their attention, on the trial of 
Reaping and Mowing Machines, viz: 

1. Which cuts the crop in the best manner, in different states 
of weather and ripeness of crop? 

2. Which does the most good work in a given time, at the 


A | same rate of speed? 
rangements, do not omit to inform house-keepers that 


3. Which leaves the cut crop in the best order for binding 
for grain, for drying for hay, or in the swarth, and out of the 
way of the Machine at the next round? 

4. Which causes the least waste? 

5. Which is best where grain is lodged? 

6. Which is best when the grain @Pgfass is bent by the wind, 
or other causes, in the direction of themmetion of the Machine? 

7. Which is best adapted for billyqgpend 

8 Which is best adapted for stony Or stumpy g 

9. Which is least liable to need repairs? 

10. Which is the most easily repaired by the farmer in the 
field, or on the farm, or by an ordinary blacksmith, or carpen- 


round? 


| ter, or wheelwright? 


11. What is the costs and weight of each machine? 

12. Which, under varied circumstances, will be most econo- 
mical for the farmer? 

13. Which requires least power to drive the Machine? 
cify the power, and if two horses are sufficient? 

14. Which requires the least manual labor? 

15. Which is the best adapted for ridge and furrow? 

16. Which has the best cutting apparatus, most easily sharp- 
ened, changed and repaired, and least likely to get out of re- 


Spe- 


| pair? 


The Reapers to be tried on different kinds of grain, and are 
to cut not less than three acres each. 

The power to operate each Machine is to be accuratel 
tested by the Dynanometer—the speed to be noted—the width 
of swath—the time of cutting the acres cut—the time of any 
stoppages for repairs, or for any other purpose—and the time 
of hitching up and preparing the Machine for operating. &c. 


The Committee are also requested to note the amount of 
power in pounds, by the Dynanometer “ necessary to give the 
Machine a steady motion, before applying the object to be 
acted upon, and the actual power while the Machine is in op- 
eration,’—the number of revolutions of the drum, or other 
driving wheel per minute, and the diameter of the drum or 
wheel.” —*< what time was used in experiment,”—* what power 
was required to perform a given amount of work in one hour,” 
— quality of the work, assuming 50 as perfect work, and 25 
as representing the work of the cradle,’"—* condition of straw 
and grain as cut by the Machine,”—* condition of the stubvle 
on the field,”’—* cost per acre as compared with the cradle,” 
— what are claimed as the particular advantages of the Ma- 
chine, and upon what patent founded.” The weight of each 
Machine is to be furnished. Lots should be drawn for each 
Machine, as to the time or order of trial on each kind of grain, 
and the particular condition of the crop as to ripeness, green- 
ness, lodgement, or leaning or waving bythe wind. The Com- 
mittee may, if they please, grant a second trial to any or all of 
the Machines. 

Many of these suggestions are due the New York Agricul- 
tural Society Circular. 
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\ *CORMICK’S Reaper anp Mower.—The readers CHAMPION BLACK HAWK. 
b of the O\io Cultivator doubtless know that to farmers who Puls Horse, so well and favorab y known, 
wIsh to purchase these machines the only safe criterion in giving stand this season at the stable of Jas. D. Ladd, Richmon 
their orders is to know that the machine has established for itself, | ferson co., Ohio. 
in the hands of the farmers for successive years, a reputation that TERMs—$5 single service; $10 by the season; $20 to insure; $5 
must prove a safe and certain guarantee to the farmer who buys to be paid in all instances in advance. 
one that he will be able to reap his harvest without the fear Pasturage furnished for mares at $1 50 per month, or kept in sta- 
of having to return upon the maker a machine that may have ble on hay and grain at $3 per month. 
been impused upon him by misrepresentations or a false notoriety Cuampion is 5 years old this spring, chesnut color, 15% hands 
i om partial public trials, newspaper puffs and certificates, high, weight 1100 pounds; was sired by the veritable Black Hawk, 
ig vbliged to use an inferior machine because it is in his of Vermont; his dam is a cross of Morgan and Messenger. 
posses! at the commencement of harvest, when it is too late to Dr. Sprague, Corresponding Editor of the Ohio Farmer, in notice 
replacs i+ by another, or provide labor sufficient to dispense with it of horses, exhibited at State Fair at Cleveland, under head of Blood 
altogether. Horses, says—‘‘ Champion, owned by the Messrs. Ladd, stands No. 
Within the last few years some of these machines (called by dif- 1 among horse breeders and fanciers in Ohio—he is a perfect image, 
ferent names) have tickled the fancies of some of the editors ofagri- the ideal of what a horseman desires to see, most perfect in form 
cultural papers in the West, taken premiums, and presented a for- and muscle; trots his mile in 3 minutes, and for ease and grace of 
midable array of certificates to be sure—while these same machines action, can hardly be excelled.” See also Ohio Cultivator, of Nov. 
are now among the things that were—not only inferior but worth- 15th, in notice of Wheeling Island Fair. 
less, and some of them piled up about the streets and alleys of | Apri 1-4tt LADD & McGREW, Owners. 
Chicago. 
The result of “ public trials” of these machines cannot be de- SALE OF SHORT HORNED CATTLE. 
pended upon as was fully shown at Springfield, Ohio, last year, WILL sell by auction, at my residence, on Wed- 
nesday. 8th June next, at Lo’clock, P. M., about Thirty thorough- 


when Densmore’s machine, (a really worthless thing,) had award- 
* rasbieege neeaaan, Guill a dozen others,) was tried in two or fe Short-horned Cattle. About twenty of them are Vows and Heif- 
be . "9 7 ’ 2 the remainda oe Rulle . og -verv animal are . vb 
three situations and appeared to pretty good advantage, and yet at era, the remainder young Bull . Nearly every animal are the pre lu e 
the close of the harvest they were unasaleable at any price, and peal eye ene pe cong cae te: ey 
several of mine were purchased during the harvest (aft ; the put bred by the late Thomas Bates, Esq., of Kirkleavington, England, and 
lic trial) to supply the place of Deneherds methines ea or +e i “ Earl of Seaham” and “ Vane Tempest,”’ bred by John Stephenson, 
been po Aad gn » the makers. Thou h this iachine \¢  Esq., of Durham, England, and are of his famous |'rincess family. 
dorsed by the cutmanitiee of the Ohio State Fair, and sonny conti&: ae a prices of these animals will be from $150 to $300, as to 
7 : : age, &e., Ke. 
= isonee ena ph ee every thing, and newspaper accounts of I will also offer the above named Imported Bull, “ Vane Tempest,”’— 
i } aioe . his upset price is $10 0. 
While there is an array of different makers, (most of whom are weak of Aubermy Sub agen ye ein dstiein Vice, teenie Gieiieiah tial 
infringing my patents, and of whom farmers should beware,) there ¢ ie PA ee ee ee a ee 
; A " * : 0 2s. 

i Oseaulch's, Hussey's: and Bell's old shour’ primeinie p' cone Catalogues will be ready about 15th March next. and will be found 
= ’ ’ * mo es, Pale ps * | wi len, Esq., 89 Water s »w York; Sanford Howard, Esq., 
Many changes have been made simply in the mechanical construc- b= Ale a a he ' on ae B .- 2 A er " west. 
tion of my machine for the purpose of evading my patents, and of Albany; L. F Allen Bsc ; Black Rock; M B Bateham Esc Gunes 

course it is to be expected of the parties that each will profess to ).: W.T. Dennis, ae t ge gps por a rit 
have the best machine, find advocates, and profess also to be very bas, .0.;., 2, Damate, Hog... Richmond, Ind., Se et io one 
responsible for representations made—whether they be wholly ig- - * oe : y 
norant of what makes a good machine or not, or at all responsible. March 16 to June. Aubusa, H. 3 oe 
My machine has sundry very valuable improvements for 1853 > alata d . 
both as a Reaper and Mower, and I have now about thirteen hun- I RAHMA POOTRA EGGS.—The subscriber hav- 
dred machines nearly ready for shipmert, of which more thanseven “2 ing purchased some of the pure and finest specimens of that 
hundred are already ordered, and to insure being supplied it is now Tare and splendid breed of fowls, Brahma Pootra, offers to pack egg 
important that orders be sent early; although with very extensive Carefully, warrant them fresh and pure, and forward promptly any 
facilities, and a large number of hands, I shall endeavor as far as distance by express, for $6 per dozen 
possible to supply the demand. Also, eggs from choice specimen of Royal Cochin China and Buff 
Thankful to farmers and others for their liberal patronage in past Shanghai, for $3 per dozen; Black Spanish, $2; Polands, $1. 
years, and having spent much time and moneyin improving my ma-_ A few pairs of fowls for sale—warranted pure. 
chine for the harvest of 1853, I offer as the safest guarantee forthe | Letters of inquiry, post paid, promptly answered. 
future, my large experience for years in the exclusive business of _ Sidney, O., April 15, 1853.-3t* 
making and selling chese machines; more than seven thousand of 
them having heretofore been owned and used by Western farmers. 
For my improvements, terms of warranty and sale, and other 
matters of interest to farmers wanting machines, see large hand- 
bills, which will be sent to applicants by mail. Address 


will 
d, Jef- 










JOHN RUE. 


MOWING AND REAPING MACHINES. 

JE announce to the farming public that we shall 
in afew weeks have our Machines ready for delivery, The 

4 < =r! . great success of these Machines, their great simplicity, durability 
June 1, 1853.-1tt Cc. H. M a 2 Se. = and the perfection with which they do their work, give them a de- 
’ ~ > « S £ Aen : - cided superiority over allothers. These machines have been long 
(SUCRE Stevie F ateey etine Wks saad tn powering thous, cu he would do in mest chart. Wertags 

/ cuixE.—The public will take notice, that in 1847, Letters Pa- | ourselves to refund the money on the return of a Machine in every 
tent were granted to WM. F. Ketcuum for improvements in Grain | instance where satisfaction is not given. The return must be made 
and Grass Harvesters, and re-issued on the 26th day of April, 1853, jn a reasonable time. “MINTURN, ALLEN & CO 
(for claims, a copy of which is given below). That the undersign | April-3tt J Urbans, Ohio 
ed are owners of said Patent ight for the whole United States— : 5 
except the State of Wisconsin—and will cause legal proceedings to | SHORT HORN DURHAM BULLS. 
be instituted against all persons who shall make, sell or use, ma- | “ 
chines in violation of said Patent. The public will further take OFFER for sale the following Short Horn Bulls, 
notice, that no privilege to use these improvements have been viz : 
granted to any one except the right to use them—for the purpose, ImportED WoLvisTon, red,2 years; bred by Mr. Stephenson. 
of cutting grain only—in the Reaping Machines known as the New | See English Herd Book Vol. 9. 

Yon oe eee by Messrs. Seymour, Morgan & Co., of nreeran Fone Vane, yearling, red; bred by Mr. Stephenssn.— 

TOC. » x. erd Book Vol. 9. 

The attention of the public is particularly called to the Machines| Lorp Srancen, yearling, red, by imported Third Duke of Cam- 
manufactured by E. B. Forbush & Co., of Buffalo, and John Adri- | pridge; dam imported Princess 3d, bred by Mr. Stephenson. Herd 
ance, of Poughkeepsie, N. York. These Machines are a direct and | Book Vol. 9. 
palpable infringement of our Patent, therefore, any person making,| Lorp Berwick, yearling, red; by imported Third Duke of Cam- 
selling or using said Machine in any of the United States, except | bridge; dam, imporied Princess 2d; bred by Mr. Stephenson. Herd 
Wisconsin, must expect to be dealt with to the full extent of the | Book Vol. 9. 
law. HOWARD & CO.,, CHEVALIER, yearling, red; by imported Earl of Seaham; dam, 

CLAIMS, Novice; by imported Yorkshireman (5700) to imported cow Arabella. 

1. Placing the cutter-bar and cutters lower than the frame of the | Herd Book. P R 
Machine, and opposite the side of the plane of the wheel, in such | CRUSADER, yearling, red; by imported Earl of Seaham; dam, Fay- 
a manner as to leave unobstructed space below the frame, and also | @Way by imported Yorkshireman to imported cow Pansy. Herd 
between the wheel and the cutter, with their supports to allow the | Book. , : 3 
Machine to pass freely and without clogging over the cut grass or | on 10 a +> op rete Santen dam, Violet by 

rain, as set forth. . andy, to imported cow Daffodil. Herd Book. 

° 2. Placing the cutters lower than the frame amd axle, and in a Financier, 8 months, red; by imported Earl of Seaham, Dam, 
nearly in the same vertical plane with the axle, on which the frame Style, by imported Young Waterloo, te imported cow by Starling. 
hangs and vibrates, and parallel or nearly so, to said axle, so that | Herd Book. . 

the vibrations of the frame, on uneven ground, shall not materially | _! also offer several Short Horn cows and heifers. All these ani- 
elevate or depress the cutters, as set forth. mals can be traced in the English Herd Book, and will be them- 

3. The endless chain of cutters in combination with the guard | selves recorded in the forthcoming 11th volume of that work. Cat- 
teeth, as described. alogues with full pedigrees of all these animals, with full partiev- 

Buffalo, June 1, 1853.-1tt lars, — x? — ae} ig ?— Columbus, oo Indiana Far- 

= = ne aS " 8 on . Prairie F: *r office, ¢ : > Sab: Se 

X RAPE CUTTINGS.—Two Hundred Thousand | 4° sexton, Now York, and of the subscribes | No88% lil; of € 

Catawba Grape Cuttings, price $1 gt te sale by AMBROSE STEVENS 
JOHN F. DAIR & CO, 
March 15-4tt 


Post Office Box 299, 
Seed Store, 40 & 42, Lower Market st., Cin. April 1 to july t New York city. 
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THE MARKETS. 
Outo CuLTivator Orricg, May 31, 1853. 


A good degree of activity prevails in the produce markets; and 
prices, on the whole, are quite satisfactory to the farmers. Corn 
and oats are unusually high. Pork and other meats are again in 
good demand at the East, and Beef cattle have reached the highest 
figures. Wool is very quiet for the season, but we can discover no 
reason for any considerable decline in prices—though some con- 
tracts made last winter may have been too high. 


Cincinnati, May 30.—Flour, $3.70@$3.75. Wheat, 70@75c. 
Corn, 44@50c. Oats, 50c. Oats, 37c. Rye, 63@65c. Barley, 40@ 
45c. Potatoes, 25@30c. Flaxseed, $1 bu. Dried Apples, 75@ 
$1. Peaches, $3. Pork, Mess, $15 } bbl. 
@12c P tb. Cheese, W. R., 7@8c. 
fresh roll, 15@18. Eggs, 8@9c. 


New York, May 25.—Flour, Ohio, $4.87@; fancy do. $5.06@5.18; 
extra do. $5.50. Wheat, western white, $1.18’@1.28; red, $1.11. 
Corn, 64@66c. for good. Wool quiet. 
terranean. 


CotumBus, May 30.—Domestic.—Flour $4.25@4.50. Wheat 75c. 
Corn 40c. Oats 30c. Potatoes 40@50c. Salt, $1.65. Hams, 10@ 
12sc. Cheese, 8@10c. Butter, 12@15ce. Eggs, 7@8c. 


Butter, to packers, 12@15c.— 





YENNOCK’S Parent Seep anp Grain PLANTER. 
This machine operates equally well on all kinds of land, and is 
not injured by coming in contact with rocks, roots, &c. It will plant 
poin. rows and all irregular shaped fields without planting any part 
twice. With a saving of ten or fifteen per cent. in labor, it will, 
with two horses, plant from ten to twelve acres per day of wheat, 
oats, barley, or other small grains; and with one man and horse it 
will readily plant from fifteen to twenty acres per day of Indian 
corn, beans, peas, &c. It will save from two to three pecks of seed 
per acre, and yield from fifteen to twenty per cent. more than the 
broad cast seeding, by distributing the grain uniformly at any de- 
sired depth, and leaving a ridge of earth between the rows. The 
roots of the young plants are protected during the winter by the 
action of the frost and rain mouldering the earth upon them, instead 
of being thrown out and exposed as in broad cast. On this account 
the stalk is stronger and less subject to mildew, and is not so liable 
to injury by the fly. The farmer is frequently prevented by rain 
from harrowing in his grain after it is sown, which harrowing is 
needless in seeding with this machine as it does the work at once. 
The first premiums have been awarded to this valuable machine 
by the New York and Philadelphia agricultural societies. Machines 
and Rights can be had on application to Gipzon Swayne, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Agents wanted to canvass. 
this machine will gain in yield in planting fifty acres. I caution the 
public against infringing on my Patent under the penalty of thelaw 
in such cases made and provided. The subscriber, thankful for past 
favors, respectfully solicits a continuation of public patronage. 

Letters, post-paid, addressed to Gipzon Swayne, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
will meet prompt attention. 

Also, McCormick’s celebrated REapine AND Mow1ne MACHINE. 
Said Reaper is warranted to cut one-and-a-half acres of wheat or 
other small grain per hour, and to save at least three-fourths of the 
grain scattered by ordinary cradling, and to cut one-and-a-fourth 
acres of grass per hour; to be made of good material, and durable, 
with proper care. If upona fair trial next harvest, said reaper can- 
not perform as above represented, the purchaser will lay it aside 
and store it safely, and re-deliver to C. A. McCormick, subject to 
re-funding the money. 

For further particulars, address, (post-paid,) 
GIDEON SWAYNE, 


June 1, 1853. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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PITTS’ PATENT SEPARATOR, 


IMPROVED DOUBLE PINION HORSE POWER 
PITTS’ CORN AND COB MILLS, &c. 


I HEREBY GIVE NOTICE, Tuaat since the exten- 
sion of the Patent Right on my Machine, for threshing and clean- 
ing grain, I have removed to Buffalo, N. Y., where I have perma- 
nently located and erected a large establishment for the future 
manufacture of the above Machines. 

The Separator has been enlarged, improved, and rendered more 
permanent and durable in all its parts, while the Horse Power for 
strength, ease, durability and cheapness of repair, is not surpassed 
by any in the United States. This Power is warranted to stand the 
full strength of eight horses—also, to give as much effective or 
useful power when driven by one or two horses as any other Horse 
Power, whether constructed on the endless chain or lever princi- 
ple. It was put on trial at the great exhibition of Horse Powers 
and Threshing Machines at Geneva, July last, (1852,) where it re- 
ceived the New York State Agricultural Society’s first premium 
‘* for the best Horse Power for general purposes.” The Separator 

| at the same trial also received the Society’s first premium. 

My Machines will thresh and clean from three to five hundred 

‘bushels of wheat P day, and other grain in proportion. 

| ‘Two hundred of the above Machines are for sale at the Agricul- 
tural Works of the subscriber in this city, all warranted to bea 
better article than can be purchased at any other shop, and if they 
do not on trial prove to be so, I will take them off the hands of the 
purchasers at the price they may pay me for them. 

I further notify all persons who are purchasing Horse Powers and 
Separators, to be used in California or Oregon, that I will hold them 
accountable for any infringements of the rights secured to me by 
Letters Patent in the above Machines, as I am manufacturing a 
Horse Power and Separator expressly designed for that section. 

All orders for the above Machines hereafter addressed to Joun A. 

| Pirts, Buffalo, N. Y., will receive prompt attention. 
A full supply of the above Machines constantly on hand and for 
sale at my factory in Springfield, Ohio. JOHN A. PITTS, 
| June 1, 185 Buffalo, N. Y. 
| A TKINS’ Serr-Raxrne Rearer.—This Machine 
was thoroughly tried last harvest, and received the warm 
| approbation of every farmer who saw or examined it, either in or 
out of the harvest field, without a single exception that lam aware 
of. It also received the first premium of the Ohio, Michigan, and 
Wisconsin State Agricultural Societies, of the Buel Institute in Il- 
| linois, of the Racine and Kenosha County Agricultural Societies in 
| Wisconsin, and the Gold Medal of the Chicago Mechanics’ Institute, 
| as being the best improvement in Agricultural Machines. It has 
elicited the warmest admiration whenever exhibited, and is justly 
regarded as the most important improvement in labor-saving agri- 
cultural machinery that has lately been invented. It is not more 
remarkable for the beauty with which this complicated raking 
| movement is effected, than for the simplicity, certainty, and strength 
with which it operates. 

The Machine is not only adapted to grain, but also to grass cut- 
ting, by alterations easily made. Having been planned mainly for 
reaping, and having had little opportunity to test it in grass, we do 
not like to warrant it to perform equally well in grass with one 
which is planned mainly to mow. 

The short space of an advertisement will not permitthe insertion 
| of certificates, &c., but cireulars containing extended notices with 
engravings and full description of the parts, their operation, &c., 
will be sent pre-paid to those desiring them. 

The Machine will be warranted to be a good raker—to lay the 
| grain in bundles for binding better than can ordinarily be done by 
| han 
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| The price at Chicago, well packed for shipment, is $175, of which 
| $75 must be paid upon giving the order, and the balance, in note, 
eed payable after trial, and half by the ist of December next, with 
| interest. 

The orders first received will have precedence; but I must retain 
the right to supply them at my option, as if a number are ordered 
from one region, it would be more expedient to supply them than 
scattered orders from a distance, it being easier to send a workman 
|to put them together and set them running. Orders from Ohio, 
Indiana and Illinois will have the preference. 

) Not over 100, gerhaps not so many, will be ready for the next 

| harvest. They will be thoroughly built, and of the best materials. 

| §g A Machine will be sent immediately to Cleveland, one to 

| Columbus, care of Wm. A. Git. & Co., andone to Mr. Joun Ciarx, 
Monroe, Butler county, Ohio. J. 8. WRIGHT. 

| Chicago, Ill., June 1, 1853.-3tt 


‘PEAPING AND MOWING MACHINES: 


} Manwy’s Adjustable Reaper and Mower combined; 
McCormick’s Reapers, and Reapers and Mowers combined; 
Seymour & Morean’s New York Reaper; and 
Atkins’ Automaton Self-Raking Reaper—for sale by 

Columbus, O., June 1, 1853. M. A. GILL & CO. 
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